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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
= 
HE President’s Message, the event of the week, resembles no- 
thing so much asaclaim for dilapidations. He states the damage | 
incurred very lengthily, argues his legal right very wearily, and ends 
with a startling estimate of the sum which must be laid out on re- 
pairs. The substance of the paper may be summed up in two lines. 
Mr. Lincoln demands four hundred thousand men and a hundred 
nillions sterling for the suppression of this rebellion, and will get 
them. 











We have discussed the elevation of Lord John Russell to the 
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have lost the rubber, but won the immediate game. The returns 
show that the population of [reland has dwindled by emigration from 
6,551,970 to 5,764,542, a decrease of 787,892 souls, in ten years, 
without counting the loss of the increase which must, in the order of 
nature, have occurred. This is a terrible decline; but then, say the 
Catholics, our creed shows 4,490,583 followers to 1,271,520 Pro- 
testants, and we are, therefore, still seven to two. The assertion is 


. 785 | Just, but the Catholic strength is none the less decayed. In 1834, 
786 | out of 25,000,000 of persons within the British Isles, the Irish 


Catholics formed one clear fourth, and Catholics of all races thirty 
per cent. Now, the Irish Catholics amount to little more than a 
seventh, or, more strictly speaking, sixteen per cent., and the Roman 
interest, even including the English Catholics, who are a totally dif- 
ferent class, as loyal now as when a Catholic defeated the Armada, 
only includes nineteen per cent. of the population. The men who 
depart, also, are the cottiers, and the land, thrown together in larger 
masses, is passing gradually to Protestants, a change beginning to be 
felt in the results of the county elections. The National schools, 
too, diffuse an intelligence fatal to the influence of the priests, and 
in ten years we may yet see in Ireland the picture presented in 
Belgium—a Catholic and Protestant population dwelling together 
without internal quarrels, and in loyalty to a Protestant throne. 

It is curious, when the English returns are remembered, to tind 
that every city in Ireland, except Belfast, has decreased in popula- 


peerage, and its results, in another column, but we may here correct | tion, ‘The fact is accepted as indicating decay, but we suspect it is 
some minor but interesting misapprehensions. The facts are as explicable on other and far pleasanter suppositions. ‘The increased 
follows: The late Earl Ludlow, who owned a property at Cople, | prosperity of the interior, the higher rate of wages, and tle general 
near Bedford, and was a political frieud of John the sixth Duke of | increase of security, keep away from the towns the crowds who, 
Bedford, contracted in the huuting-ficld a strong friendship with | under the pressure ‘of hunger, swarm to them as the last hope of 
Francis, the late Duke. As he was a bachelor and had no near rela-| employment or relief. A process precisely similar followed the ex- 
tions, he bequeathed to the Duke, at his death, in 1843, his Bedford- | tinction of feudalism in England. 

shire estate, and a very fine property called Ardsalla Castle, county 
Meath, which he had long held and seldom visited. The Earldom of 
Ludlow became, of course, extinct, and as the addition of some 
4000/. or 5000/. a year in Irish land was a matter of little moment 
to the owner of the rentroll of Woburn and Tavistock, the Duke re- 





There is a general lull on the Continent, which has none of the 
effect of peace. The Emperor is sunning himself at Vichy, but his 
new Director of the Press wants to compel foreign correspondents to 
sign their names to their letters, an order which, as France is not yet 
solved at his death not to let it pass with the Dukedom but to bestow | mistress of the earth, is as futile as it is malicious. Tie Emperor 
it on his brother Lord John, to whom he was personally much | of Austria hesitates as to his reply to the Diet, but the Hungarian 
attached. Ever since the late duke’s death, it has been expected in| Chancellor has resigned in indignation at the demands pressed upon 
the county of Meath that Lord Jolin Russell would abandon polities | his country. The King of Italy is supported in Parliament, but 
and become a resident squire at Ardsalla, and some of the Lrish | Naples is in a state of anarchy, and Cialdini, the first soldier of the 
papers have gone so far as to assert that the Earldom of Ludlow is| monarchy, has been required to restrain the thousands of peasants 
the title by which he will shortly be called to the House of Peers. | in whom love for the true faith has developed a taste for brigandage. 
We have reason to know that the choice of any such title is at the | Lastly, the Prussian King, wandering in Baden to receive the pleasant 
very least premature, and, on abstract grounds, it is most unlikely | welcome of the delighted people, has been shot at by a student who 
that his lordship should select a title to which he has no other claim | considered him an obstacle to the German millennium. Kings make 
than that of owning a property once owned by the Earl of Ludlow. | bad targets, His Majesiy was only wounded, and the event has only 
It is far more probable that he will not travel out of his own historic | served to intensify the dislike of the upper classes of Prussia towards 
family, and we believe that we shall not be found to be far from the Liberal party. ‘The assassin explains his motives with fearless 





the truth when we assert that in all probability, within a week or two 
of the present date, the Gazeffe will announce that “her Majesty 
has been most graciously pleased to summon John Russell, Esq., com- 
monly called Lord John Russell, to the House of Peers, by the name, 
style, and title of Earl Russell of Ardsalla, in the county of Meath, 
in the Peerage of the United Kingdom.” 


| simplicity, aud scems to be rather a political maniac than a criminal, 


The New Zealanders are in arms once more, and for a cause less 
doubtful than the riglt of a tribe to forbid land sales. The Waikatos, 
the strongest of the Maori tribes, have thrown off their allegiance, 
declared for a native king, and are believed to be advancing on the 


na Brag anger capital. The Governor, who had gone to Taranaki to settle the terms 
After all that has been said, the Times was right about Mr. Roun- er ae has returned in hot oh to Auckland, and General Cameron 
dell Palmer. The post of Attorney-General was offered to the learned lexults in the blundering courage which seems about to tempt the 
gentleman in the most handsome manner, and as handsomely declined | Maoris to try their strength in open war, Auckland is reported safe, 
by him on the ground that he would not consent to have his own | 4. there are two thousand troops in garrison besides the volunteer 
claims considered before those of the Solicitor-General, Sir William | force, 
Atherton. It was, however, absolutely necessary to secure Mr. Pal- —_— 
mer, not only because his adhesion conciliated the clerical strength} Parliament has done nothing during the week except reject 
Lord Shaftesbury’s support so often offends, but because a great | the Lords’ Amendments to the Bankruptcy Bill, which they did 
civic lawyer has become a vital necessity to the administration. ‘by a majority of forty-four. They insist on the creditors’ as- 
The Bankruptey Bill can wait, and for Law Reform the Chancellor | signee. A report by a Select Committee has been published 
is all sufficient, but the Premier needs in the Commons an assistant | strongly recommending the withdrawal of troops from the colo- - 
competent to advise and explain his action on the complicated ques-|nies, but there is little fear that the House, though it ordered 
tions which are likely to arise between our own Government and that | the Committee, will interfere with the Executive by a direct vote. 
of the United States. There are fifty arguments on the point, such as the absolute necessity 
te of strengthening the colonial viceroys with a force adequate to sup~ 
The Irish Catholics are content, and for an Irish reason. They! press small riots, and disconnected from local sympatlics, which a 
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Minister cannot state in Parliament, but which weigh heavily in the 
Cabinet. 


The Indian famine is at an end, and the subscription list has closed. 


Sraurt.—France has been absolutely quiescent, the only rumours 
in ‘circulation referring to the np health. His Majesty is 
staying at Vichy, and it was assertec that Dr. Rayere had been sent 
for in all haste. The Moxiteur denied the statement with a promp- 
titude which excited suspicion, and the funds fell. There seems, 
however, no reason to believe that the Emperor is seriously indis- 
posed, The country people crowd round him in thousands, and the 
official press is never tired of stories of the popular curiosity and 
the Imperial kindliness. Most of the stories are probably true. 
Country people are as curious to see an Emperor as anybody else ; 
and playing Sultan is for a man of decent temper very pleasant work. 
For the rest, the only news of the slightest political interest is con- 
tained in the following paragraph : 

“ Experiments have been made on a grand scale at Gaves, near Lorient, and 
at Cherbourg, with the cannon and ammunition to be used against any enemy’s 
ship approaching the coast. These experiments were tried in presence of the 
commissioners appointed to superintend the defence of the coast, and were re- 
markably successful. It has been ascertained that the guns and ammunition 
have arrived as near to perfection as possible, and that at a distance of fifteen 
hundred yards the cannon shot will perforate the thickest steel plating which a 
ship will bear. The batteries of the Pharo, Endoume, Roncas, Blanc Montredon, 
and Frioul are now nearly complete. ‘These batteries will render the entrance of 
an enemy’s ship into the gulf of Marseilles impossible. The defence will be so 

rfect that hundreds of shot may be fired simultaneously from the coast and 
— the islands of If, Pomegue, and Ratonneau against any part of the harbour. 
Two batteries are to be erected on the Napoleon Dock similar to those on the 
Joliette. Formidable batteries are likewise to be erected at Cape Finede and at 
Cape Jarret. Isolated forts will add to the defence, and barracks will be erected 
to accommodate four hundred men. The ammunition and stores necessary for 
all these batteries are already collected in the arsenals of Toulon and Marseilles. 
The defence of the coast on the Channel being now complete, the credit opened 
for the Minister of Marine is expended on the ports of the Mediterranean. Thus 
considerable works are being constructed at Port Vendres, Collioure, Nouvelle, 
and particularly at Cette, to strengthen the fortifications of these important 

sitions.” 

M. Mirés has appealed, and the Court of Cassation will probably re- 
duce his sentence, and in a few months the Emperor will remit the 
remainder. M. Mirés has a talent for holding his tongue. Count 
Siméon, who was condemned to civil responsibility for the debts of 
the bank, intends to plead privilege, as a senator can only be tried 
before the High Court of Justice. 


Staly.—The Italian Parliament was prorogued on the 14th instant, 
and will not sit again till November. It has passed a law making 
the naval conscription more strict, and a great mumber of railway 
bills. The most important are those for the Adriatic line, from 
Bologna to Rimini, Ancona, the Tronto frontier, and across the Apen- 
nines to Naples; the Central line, from Florence to Perugia, and 
down the valley of Umbria to Rome, with a variety of cross and 
branch roads. Another important line has been granted from Turin, 
across the Appennines to Savona, and another diagonal line across the 
Lombard plaim, from Brescia to Pavia, by Cremona. The Roths- 
childs, it is reported, have tendered for a large portion of the great 
loan of twenty millions, one half of which has been reserved for Ita- 
lians, and the whole of which will, it is officially stated, be at once 
taken up. 

M. Ponza di Martino has resigned the lieutenancy of Naples, 
being displeased with the powers conceded to Cialdini, who is now 
lieutenant to the King, as is General della Rovere in Sicily. He has 
issued a proclamation, calling on all the loyal to resist the brigands, 
and intends hunting them by small detached parties into a single pro- 
vince where they can be attacked in mass. The reports of the state 
of the country are still most unfavourable, and it is alleged that the 
efforts of the Government to suppress the “Gamoristi” only in- 
crease the evil. The Gamoristi are an association ef criminals in 
Naples who levy black mail on the honest, and are banded together 
to assist each other to escape punishment. They are about two 
thousand five hundred in number. Why not arrest them ea masse, 
and send them to Palentaria ? Ten thousand fresh troops have arrived 
in Naples, but a couple of Indian officers, trained to deal with men 
of the Neapolitan stamp, would probably be more useful. 


Carkry.—The girding on of the sword, which is the Turkish sub- 
stitute for coronation, came off on July 4th, at the Mosque of Eyoub. 
The Sultan swept in his caique to the landing-place ae een two 
long lines of men-of-wars’ boats, and was received by a crowd sup- 

osed to have numbered half a million, who welcomed him with a 

uzz of Oriental loyalty. At the landing-place the Sultan mounted, 
and amidst a splendid procession, rode slowly to the mosque, where, 
in a temple reared by Mahommed II. to commemorate one of the 
last of the Prophet’s friends, the investiture was completed by gird- 
ing the Sultan with the sabre of Othman the Founder. 

A second scrutiny (says an eye-witness) of Sultan Abdul Aziz’s 
countenance, showed that he is not so handsome as the enthusiasm 
of his numberless admirers would have it. A pair of dark and stead- 
fast eyes are surmounted by a forehead of fair height and capacity. 
The nose is slightly aquiline, and the mouth and chin are expressive 
of considerable determination. The mouth, however, is larger and 
the lips are thicker than might be. Two deep vertical lines at the 

oint where the nose and forehead join give more of thought to the 
Fread than it would otherwise possess. At present his Majesty wears 
no hair on his face except a fine black moustache ; though, aecording 
to custom, his beard will doubtless be permitied to grow now that he 
has ascended the throne. He is not much above the middle height, 


dnd is strongly built. As he sat on his horse, though there was 
nothing sinister in the expression of his face, he left the impression 
of aman with whom it would be dangerous to trifle. He wore q 
dark blue coat, slightly ornamented about the collar; and from the 
front of his fez, which was decorated with brilliants, the beautify] 
and stately aigrette rose to a considerable height above his head. 
Altogether, he looked by no means an ordinary man, nor one unequal 
to govern a great empire. 

The Sultan ican the European embassies without looking at 
them, and has informed M. de Lavalette that he will tolerate no 
interference between himself and his ministers, whereat M. de Lava. 
lette protests against the English tendencies of the Sultan. The 
new monarch personally inspects all the departments round Con. 
stantinople. 


Germany.—An attempt to assassinate the King of Prussia has ex. 
cited great indignation in Germany. His Majesty had been staying 
we Baden as a sort of holiday trip, and on the 14th of July was 
walking with Count Flemming, the Prussian Ambassador, towards 
'Lichtenthal, when he heard a shot fired and turned round. His 
}companion asked a student standing near who had fired the shot, 
land ~ at once confessed that he had aimed at the King He was 
larrested without resistance, and a declaration to the following effect 
| found in his posket-heok : 
| “ Baden, July 13, 1861.—The motive which induced me to shoot his Majesty 
| the King of Prussia is, that the same is not able to effect the unity of Germany, 
and circumstances render it imperatively necessary that such unity be brought 
jabout at once; for this cause he must die, in order that another may carry it 
jout. People will ridicule me for this deed, or suppose me to be over-excited; 
but I must fulfil this work, in order to make the German Fatherland happy. 

“ Osoar Brecker, Stud. Jur. from Leipzig.” 

The King was unwounded save by a graze on the shoulder, where 
the ‘ball had passed through his coat, and the skin below it, 
Becker is about twenty-three, a Saxon by birth, who had acted as 
|tutor for two years at Odessa. His crime created extreme irritation 
in Baden and at Berlin; and loyal addresses poured in upon the 
King. The incident will add fervour to the scene at the coronation, 
which takes place in November. 

The telegraph reports that the Emperor of Austria has decided on 
his reply to the Hungarian Diet, and to maintain the constitution of 
LS61, ze. the indivisibility of the empire. Baron Vay, Hungarian 
Chancellor, has accordingly resigued, and been succeeded by Count 
Forgach. The document, it is said, is long, and urges a middle 
policy between the Hungarian demands and those of the centralists 
inthe Reichsrath. It was transmitted to Hungary on Thursday, 
The Government has proposed to recognize the National Bank, the 
Bank lending twelve millions sterling for the privilege of issuing 
notes in excess of specie to a similar amount. The Treasury, how- 
ever, is said to be m wretched condition; but these reports are in- 
cessantly spread, and no facts are adduced beyond the circulation of 
notes of extremely low denomination. The Hungarians still refuse to 
pay taxes, except under military compulsion, and the expenditure on 
the army is very great. 











Spain.—The Spanish Government has replied to M. Thouvenel’s 
despatch on the Roman question, by another, of which the following 
is the important paragraph : 

* The Queen’s Government well knows that ideas have been modi- 
fied by time, and that new relations have been established between 
sovereigns and peoples; but its conviction is that to satisfy the 
exigencies of the epoch the use of force and the seductions of error 
must not be substituted for the sway of reason and of right. By 
sacrificing her principles and interests in the Italian question, Spain 
would not aid the Holy Father; she would not induce the Revolu- 
tion to show more respect for the rights of the Holy See, or persuade 
ambition to abandon its projects. Order and peace would not be 
restored in Italy. Europe would still remain agitated by the serious 
alarms caused by the mere rumour of projects for making Rome the 
capital of the new Kingdom of Italy. Spain will not be induced to 
follow any other course until she acquires the conviction that by 
jmodifying her attitude she may promote the solution of the question 
which most deeply concerns her sentiments, and may exercise great 
influence on her welfare and repose. 

“In presence of iis situation, your Excellency will see the evident 
necessity of appealing to the Catholic Powers, as Spain has already 
proposed, to concert means of amelioratiug the situation of the Holy 
Father. The postponement of this plan does not, perhaps, present 
any great danger just now, but it must be adopted, if it is wished 
not to leave the great questions raised by the Italian Revolution to 
be solved by brute force placed at the service of passions. 

“Meanwhile the Government of her Catholic Majesty too well 
knows the sentiments which animate that of his Imperial Majesty not 
to be assured that it Cannot adhere to any combination incompatible 
with the respect it professes for the independence and dignity of the 
Holy See.” 

There seems to be some dread of revolutionary movements in Spain, 
and the Ministry order all local officials to exercise great severity. 





Russia.—Prince Adam Czartorisky, formerly Prince Palatine of 
Poland, and for years past the acknowledged head of the Polish 
exiles, died in Paris on Thursday. 


~ Gutia.—Heavy rain has fallen in the Upper Provinces, and 
the dread of a continuance of the famine is over. Colonel Baird 
Smith sent to examine into the famine, reports that at 100 sepa- 
irate centres not fewer than 80,000 helpless poor have been fed 
‘and otherwise relieved. As these crowds are being constantly 
changed by the passing onwards of many, at first helpless, to work as 
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they gained strength, and from other causes, it is probable that at. 
Jeast 250,000 persons in all have felt the substantial benefits of 
this part of the relief system. It has further been shown that 
through the agency of special works of relief about 140,000 more 
have been supplied with the means of subsistence, and to this average 
number, too, the succession of persons, no doubt, makes a sensible 
addition. By relief houses, relief works, and employment on ordinary 

ublic works, not fewer than half a million of the population must 
have benefited directly. The spontaneous relief sought in emigration 
has influenced nearly half a million more, and, if account be taken of 
those tribes who have hitherto struggled on without accepting other 
relief than that from public demands on account of land revenue, the 

eat body of sufferers can scarcely be less than from one and a 
quarter to one and a half millions. 

The expenditure incurred in various forms, including among them 
the remissions of the Government revenue, which have been or will be 

nted, falls not much short of three-fourths of a million sterling. 
[he adequacy of the supplies of grain in districts adjoining the 
famine tract, and in the tract itself, to meet any demand likely to be 
made upon them, has been adverted to, and attempts have finally been 
made to estimate approximately the losses caused to the proprietary 
communities in the bad sections of the tract by the influence of the 
drought. These have been estimated approximately at about three 
millions sterling. 

The volunteering into the Queen’s Army has been remarkably suc- 
cessful. Of 8500 European soldiers 7220 have volunteered for 
general service. This leaves the officers almost without the privilege 
of choice. 


Pew Sraland.—The Argus reports that the Waikatos are again 
in arms, this time fora native king, and are supposed to be marching 
on Auckland. The Governor has returned thither in haste, but the 
town is garrisoned by 2000 troops. 

Yor. 

Monpay, Juny 15rn. 

Eicurt gentlemen, most of them barristers, have addressed a letter to 
the daily papers, stating the case of the men as against the masters 
in the building strike. They state, on behalf of the men, that the 
system of payment by the hour would enable the masters to work 
overtime at discretion, an annoyance which, though sometimes neces- 
sary, is at present checked by the necessity of paying fifty per cent. 
higher for work in excess of ten hours a day. This is the main griev- 
auce, for which no moderate addition to the pay per hour would 
compensate. The men lose also the time required for sharpening 
their tools, and the day’s pay, if dismissed after three or four howrs’ 
work. They feel, moreover, that the hour system degrades them, re- 
ducing them to the level of dock labourers, an idea perhaps just as 
painful as if it were a reasonable one. Further, in answer to state- 
ments which have been circulated, the men say their committees are 
composed of Union men, but their general meetings include the whole 
trade, and the general meetings form the real governing body. Lastly, 
the men who have accepted the hour system are generally iaferior 
workmen, and even these are with difficulty retained. 

— The number of ticket-of-leave men is greatly on the increase. 
In the last prison return it is stated that 581 men were released last 
year on ticket-of-leave, and the Home Office state that the number 
will increase every year, “until the number released in each year 
shall equal, or nearly so, the annual number of prisoners received 
into the convict prisons.” That number will be a fearful addition 
to be made to the hopeless crime of the country. 

— The 12th of July, the anniversary of the battle of the Boyne, 
passed off in Ireland without bloodshed, probably for the first time 
since the battle was fought. A few Orange processions were seen in 
the country, and there was a meeting in Dublin, where the chaplain 
of the society, the Rev. Thomas Wallace, said he “ was not going to 
contend that the mere fact of being an Orangeman could save the 
soul,” which is, in Ireland, a great concession. 

— The Zimes publishes a list of remedies for the potato disease. 
The most efficacious is one discovered by “ C., of Hornsey,” which 
consists in pressing down the haulm tis: ‘ He set his potatoes in 
a double row instead of single, the two rows occupying a foot in 
width, with a foot of vacant space outside each row. They were 
planted on the level, and hoed up at the usual time. Now comes the 
important step; when the haulm had reached its full growth, about 
the Ist of July, he turned it over right and left towards the vacant 
spaces, by adding earth between the rows and pressing down the 
haulm, so as to drive it from the erect position, and allow the rain, 
instead of descending to the roots, to run off upon the vacant space.” 
Not one in a hundred perished. 

— Mrs. Ann Wilson, wife of George Wilson, farmer, of Epworth, 
Lincolnshire, has been committed for trial for the murder of her 
three children. She has been “ weak-minded”’ ever since her last con- 
finement, and her husband, fearing she would go out of her mind, in- 
tended to remove her back to his native place. Her husband de- 
_ that he met his wife at Wheatley, in Nottinghamshire, whither 

e had been on business, and asked her what she had done with the 
children, She said they were safe. He asked her three times, and 
at last said they were in heaven, as she had put them into the 
soft-water cistern. He said it was impossible ; but she repeated the 
statement, adding that a black man had helped her. Half-distracted, 
Wilson drove home, apparently with the idea that his wife was 
wandering; but on opening the cistern saw one of the children’s legs, 
and fainted. The chiddven were quite dead, though the cistern is not 
deep, and there seems evidence—a wound on one child—that they 


were forced under the water. The coroner’s jury brought in a ver- 
dict of wilful murder, adding an opinion that the mother was of un- 
sound mind. 

— A very large number of gentlemen have addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the municipality of Turin : 

“London, June 29, 1861. 

“ Sir,—We have heard that the municipality of Turin are about to erect a 
monument to the memory of Count Cavour. 

“In the belief that some indication of sympathy for the loss which Italy has 
sustained would not be unacceptable to you, a few gentlemen have met together 
and collected subscriptions from those persons whose names are appended, who 
may be considered as representing the esteem and respect in which England has 
ever held the talents and patriotism of the deceased Minister, and the earnest 
desire that prevails among us for the welfare and security of your new kingdom. 

“No effort has been made by advertisement or by public meetings, all has 
been done privately, and the amount for each person has been cesignedly fixed at 
a small sum to show that expression of sympathy, and not pecuniary aid, was 
intended by our contributions. 

“ We have, therefore, on the part of the gentlemen above referred to, to reqnest 

that the subscriptions which we now remit may be accepted by the municipality, 
and added to your local collections, as a sign that the interest of Englishmen in 
- honour and independence of Italy has not undergone any abatement or 
change. 
The list includes the names of Lord Palmerston, the Duke of Argyle, 
the Earl of Clarendon, Lord Clyde, the Duke of Devonshire, the Karl 
of Dudley, Earl de Grey, the Right Hon. E. Ellice, Earl Granville, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Llanover, Lord Lyveden, Lord 
John Russell, Baron Rothschild, Lord Shaftesbury, the Archbishop 
of York, Mr. W. M. Thackeray, and many: other personages of the 
first eminence. 

— The public distribution of prizes to the competitors for pre- 
eminence in rifle-shooting came off at Wimbledon on Saturday, The 
prizes were delivered by the Duke of Cambridge, Mr. Jopling, of the 
War Ollice, receiving the Queen’s prize, the “ Blue Ribbon” of the 
contest. One prize excited some ridicule, being a patent safe, sent, 
we presume, as a cheap mode of advertisement, which the Associa- 
tion ought to have snubbed promptly. Most of the smaller prizes 
were rifles, and some copies of a costly engraving, “ The Allied Gene- 
rals in the Crimea,” presented by Mr. Garle Brown. His Royal 
Highness made a kindly observation to each prizeman as he stepped 
up, and the crowd cheered loudly. A royal order authorizing the 
Queen’s prizeman to wear his gold medal would probably have the 
best effect. At the close of the ceremony the Commander-in-Chief 
reviewed the London regiments on the ground, about cight thousand 
men, who in spite of the wretched weather went through their man- 
ceuvres admirably. 

— Mr. Charles Turner has been invited to contest the newly 
created seat for South Lancashire, in the Conservative interest. He 
has consented, stipulating that the gentlemen who have invited him 
should pledge themselves, so far as it lay with them, to secure his 
return, which they did in writing. The signatures include all the 
Roman Catholic nobles holding property in South Lancashire. 

— The subscription for the new India Loan of 4,000,000/, reached 
twenty millions, and all who tendered above and at 98/. 18s. will re. 
ceive a portion. The following is the result of the biddings ; 

Number of Aggregate 





Subscribers. Price. Subscription. 
Ss @. { 
2 oe Ss. 8 wa. «» =100,000 
3 ° « ee 2 8 e oe «=. 24,500 
l — 4 4 50,000 
l ts a= vee 2,000 
| 99 6 O ‘ 3,000 
6 99 5 6 ‘ 125,000 
7 99 5 O ... w. 53,500 
1 99 46 ... oe b,000 
] 99 4+ 0 ... oes 2,000 
7 9 3 6 - 191,000 
15 -- 88 $3 0 . 371,000 
22 ° 99 BF 6 uc we =280,500 
7 ° ee of oe ae ws «226,000 
21 ae De Ek Os , 207,000 
52 nce a a a, meee «-» 919,000 
13 oe ee ee ess $27,700 
5D eee a See & wa ewe §=462,500 
2 oo GS 1D © ccc ‘ $5,000 
14 98 19 O ... wee = 16,000 
17 9818 6 ... we =: 99,000 
71 . oe £6326 © cos ee 505,200 
349 £ 4,000,000 





' It is understood that most of the loan is in “strong” hands. The 
jloan has stood since above 100, 

— Major Murray was on Friday last attacked and shot by a Mr. 
| Roberts, an army agent or bill discounter, in the latter’s rooms in 
| Northumberland-street, Strand. Major Murray, who is in Charing- 
}cross Hospital, is suiliciently recovered to give an account of the 
jaffair, which is briefly this. He was accosted in the Strand by Mr. 

Roberts, who asked him if he were not a Director of the Grosvenor 
Hotel Company. Major Murray replicd in the affirmative, and fol- 
lowed his questioner, whom he did not know, to his rooms. There 
| Mr. Roberts turned, to seek apparently for some papers, and Major 
Murray felt a stunning sensation at the back of his head, and fell on 
the floor. He was again shot at, the bullet striking his cheek-bone. 
He feigned death, but on his assailant’s turning his back seized the 
tongs, and felled Mr. Roberts. A struggle ensued for the tongs, in 
which Major Murray was defeated, but he caught up a beer bottle, 
and then snatching the tongs from his opponent, beat him nearly to 
death. He then endeavoured to escape, found the door locked, but got 
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out of the window on to the water-pipe, and thence dropped eighteen] to go on with the jobs on the terms of the compromise, 6s. per day 
feet to the ground, where he was arrested by a workmau, who handed | of ten hours for five days, with 3s. for Saturday, leaving work at 
him over to the police. The door was then broken open, Mr. Ro-| twelve o’clock. Should all the masters adopt this system, the strike 
berts found terribly wounded, and, with Major Murray, taken to} will practically have terminated in favour of the men. 
Charing-cross Hospital. Mr. Roberts’s escritoire was found broken Wepyespay, Jury 177TH 


open, and the papers covered with blood and wine. Major Murray’s} __ qe B de Vidi . . 
story is ayer | incorrect, as he could not possibly have been shot] ya. iadat te Haein aah bey ogee —— = pos 
from behind while on the floor, unless on his face, and if on his face, | ,,, England. He was brought hefese Mr. Cowie (Bow-street) - 
could not see whether his assailant had turned to seize the tongs. Up|\gonday. and an order issue 4 te eeneien Mines, Go Gia os 
to Friday, Major Murray persisted in this account, but Mrs. ‘Roberts ole ni the affsie. end whe ie tai tome 1 of on ti — 
hat a woman calling herself Mrs. Murray called so frequently | p._- ; TMs ow ce ee ee 
states that a _deaggee “Fae quenY} Twickenham. The witness deposed as follows, signing the deposi. 
on Mr. Roberts as to rouse his wife’s suspicions. Mr. Reberts says] tion with his mark: “ My name is John Rivers ” Ties bem. on 
Major ?furray shot himself, though, as no human being could shoot} 5 jabourer. I remember leavine this house on the 28th of June leat 
himsel{ i». the back of the neck, that story seems as lame as the} oq ooine to my work at the river-side, down by the Duke d’Ay. 
other. ‘the police believe they have discovered in the papers a clue] ale’, ‘Tt was about seven e’eleck. I mat eo entlenen - 
to the whole mystery. It seems pretty obvious that there was a} }orsehack. I think I should know them if I saw poll poms The 
—— the papers, which ended in blows, though much remains ¢jqo, gentleman had a white hat on. They were riding towards me 
0 be told. . ene : ? 
— Sir William Miles, who has represented East Somerset since| Strife the younger one a, back handed ‘blow on the forchead with 
1834, will not offer himself again, as he has been in Parliament whip-handle, or something like it. I could see there was a shini . 
forty-three years. Sir W. Hallam Elton has accordingly come!) 15}, at the end of it. The came casts hat Oi off. end be cried 
forward, as has Sir H. A. Hoare, both on the Liberal side. The} oi: «Qh don’t! Pray d wl ze Sen ote thn dee gentle an 
: : a . ’ ‘ ! 
- ge hcg os gt gal _ Q.C., in concert with} strike the young man’s horse across the head. The young one rode 
the sitting member, Mr, W. ¥. Anatchbull. : off as fast as he could. The old gentleman said, ‘Hoy! hoy! here’s 
— A permanent volunteer camp is to ae * et. your hat,’ aad tried to get his horse back, but it would’ not go.” 
in order that the volunteers may occasionally be brigaded with the | 7 me : Brees ’ f whos 
line. This project is sanctioned by the Horse om A -_ wee recognized the Baron in the crowd of persons in his 
house for the men, with one thousand separate chambers, is to be Ty — , 
» — : . — The leading insurance companies of London have resolved 
em at Bey sr by a subscription from the ladies of England, |; .-case largely their premiums for mercantile risks. They nae that 
caded by her Majesty. during the past eleven years they have paid on this description of risk 
Tuespay, Juty 16rH. ; double the amount they have received, and a new tariff is unavoid- 
— At the Surrey Sessions, a widow named Harriet Carter yester-| able. Many importers and owners of wharfs have resolved to resist 
day pleaded guilty to stealing a coat. The deputy-chairman was} this change, and endeavour to establish new insurance-oflices to 
about to sentence her to twelve months’ hard labour, when she asked | adhere to the old rates, which, as they believe, are amply remu- 
for four years’ penal servitude. She wanted, she said, to break | nerative. 
away from bad associates, and less than that would do her no good.|_ — Mr. Arnold, this day, decided a point connected with the 
Mr. Telson granted her request. Since when have convicts been | hiring of cabs, which is not generally understood by the public. Mr. 
permitted to fix their own sentences? We thought the duty of | Arnold said that any driver passing through the streets might refuse 
Judge was to do justice, not alter his sentence in accordance with i to: take a fare when called upon because he was not at an appointed 
special, perhaps morbid, fancies. The infinite among | is that the | plying-place. If, however, upon being hailed while passing throug! 
accused in this case will earn a quick ticket of leave, and be brought | the streets, he should stop and permit a gentleman to get into his 
up again for some worse offence. a: jcab, he must be deemed to hold himself out for hire, and was then 
_—— Two conviets escaped from Millbank Penitentiary on Sunday | bound to take the passenger. The theory entertained by the public 
night, under circumstances which recal some of the great historical | js that a cabman without a fare must take them unless he is drivine 
escapes. The three men were confined in one of the basement cells, ome. Most cabmen, when refusing a fare, plead previous hiring, 
from which an iron ventilator in the wall communicates with the | which it is impossible to disprove. it ‘ 
cellar beyond. They placed a dummy, made up with a nightcap, in| — Some of the leading Conservatives of the City of London have 





each of the beds, and in the course of weeks removed the bricks 
round the ventilator, whitening the disturbed whitewash with the 
whiting supplied to clean their tins. The cellar had a similar venti- 
lator communicating with the grounds, and the bricks of this also 
were removed. At last, when all was ready, the men, who were em- 

loyed in making up Government great-coats, stole a coat apiece, got 
ito the cellar, and thence into the grounds, whence they scaled the 
railings and ran away. They were seen, however, by a gentleman, 
who gave information at the prison, and four of the warders set out 
in chase. Knowing the two Greate to which they were certain to 
repair, they visited both in succession, and at one ascertained that 
the men had been there and changed their clothes. At the other the 
detectives discovered that the men would probably walk down 
Britannia-strect at eleven o’clock, but, after waiting a quarter of an 
hour they did not arrive, and the police were just turning away, 
when they stumbled on the two men. Both were arrested, of course, 
after a furious struggle, and were safely lodged in the prison by 
twelve o’clock, having broken out at nine. 

— Johann Carl Franz, a Saxon, has been committed for trial on 
a charge of being concerned in the Kingswood murder. A pocket- 
book, it will be remembered, was found close to the murdered house- 
keeper, containing a letter, in which Mademoiselle Tietjens, recom- 
mended the bearer to a countryman, who might procure him a pas- 
sage back to Germany. Mademoiselle Tietjens, on Monday, before the 
magistrates of Reigate, recognized the prisoner, who was further 
identified by two witnesses as having been in the neighbourhood of 
Kingswood on the day of the murder. 

— The Baron de Kutzen, charged with sacrilege, has been found 
guilty by the Ecclesiastical Court. This gentleman holds in right of his 
wife a life interest of the Slebech estates, Pembroke, and the perpetual 
curacies of Newton Slebech and Minvere, now united in one parish. 
The church interfered with the extension of the park, and the Baron 
consequently first ordered it to be unroofed, thereby —s the 
parishioners of their church for two years; and then, when a new 
church had been erected, had it pulled down. The incumbent and 
the parishioners were afraid to report the facts, and the archdeacon 
made no personal visitation. Dr. Lushington sentenced the Baron 
to rebuila the church, and pay all costs of the proceedings. 

— The Daily News reports that the larger firms in the building 
trade, though holding out against the men’s demands, are in 
many cases sub-letting their contracts, with liberty to the contractors 
to pay the men as they please. This course has been pursued for 
some time by Messrs. Kelk and Lucas at the Exhibition works ; and 
within the last few days Mr. Smith, of Chelsea, who has the building 
of the Royal Marine Baths, at Charlton; Mr. Brassey, Old-street- 


road; and Mr. Wilson, of the Borough, who is building the Jews’ 
Hospital at Norwood, znd some new schools in Albany-street, have 


signed a requisition to the Lord Mayor, inviting him, on Lord John 
Russell’s retirement, to contest the city in the Conservative interes®. 
On the Liberal side, Mr. Stuart Wortley, the Recorder, and Mr. 
—— Wood have been mentioned, but nothing has yet been or- 
ganized. 

— ‘The census of Ireland has been published. The total popula- 
tion of Ireland on the 7th of April was 5,764,543, less by 787,842 
than it was in 1851, which is a decrease of 12°02 per cent. on the 
last decennial period. On the previous decade there was a decrease 

| of 19°85 per cent. The diminution has been greatest in Munster, 
| Where it is 18 per cent., and least in Ulster, where it is only 5 per 
,cent. The Commissioners ascribe the decrease to emigration, as 
| there has been no other powerful cause in operation, such as famine, 
pestilence, or war. From the Report of the Emigration Commis- 
| sioners it appears that 1,230,986 emigrants left Ireland during the 
last ten years, 

The following table shows the state of the population for the three 
decennial periods in provinces : 





























° Number of Persons. 

Provinces. Decrease in Decrease in 

» 1851. “ 1861. 
1841, 1851. 1861. a 

Persons. Persons. 

Leinster... ...| 1,973,731 | 1,672,788 | 300,993 | 1,439,596 | 233,142 
Munster -| 2,396,161 | 1,857,736 538,425 | 1,503,200 354,536 
Ulster .--| 2,386,373 | 2,011,880 374,493 | 1,910,408 101,472 
Connaught... ...) 1,418,859 | 1,010,031 | 408,823 911,339 98,692 
Total... ...) 8,175,124 | 6,552,385 | 1,622,739 | 5,764,543 | 787,842 





The following are the returns from the principal cities and 
towns : 


Dublin (Municipal)... es» 249,733 eee Decrease eco 8,636 
» CSuburbs ove «. 46,231 i “ 
a fOensty) see "" 106,058 «» Increase eee 5,511 

Belfast... one ese ee 119,242 Increase «. 18,941 

Cork... silts ase 78,892 mes Decrease _ 6,840 

Waterford one 23,220 ose Decrease on 2,077 

Limerick et ae 44,626 Decrease = 8,822 

Kilkenny . 14,081 Decrease a 5,894 

Galway ... eve ove 16,786 Decrease 7,001 


The number of inhabited houses is 993,233, a decrease of 52,990. 
Of the total population are, 
Protestants... 1,273,960 
Roman Catholics 4,490,583 
The Protestants, therefore, are only two to seven, a relative decrease 
of only three per cent.; the positive decrease has, however, been 





sub-let their contracts, and the sub-contractors have engaged the men 


very great. In 1851 the Irish Catholics were about a clear fourth 
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of the whole ee of Great Britain. They are now barely 

, seventh. The number of members of the Established Church, 

for whom alone the Establishment is kept up, is 678,661. There 

are only 322 Jews in Ireland—a curious fact. 

— On Sunday, the 30th June, a young man named Rumbelow, a 
milk-carrier at Cambridge, did not return home at night. His father 
commenced a search for him, which terminated, on the 5th of July, 
jn the discovery of his body in the Cam, and the arrest of a young 
man named Pilson, with whom he was last seen. Elizabeth Chap- 
man, wife of a fossil-digger, swore that she was returning home from 
the theatre when she met Pilson, Rumbelow, and another man 
coming along, all quarrelling, saw Pilson strike the deceased re- 

tedly, and heard him threaten to throw him into the water. The 
other witnesses contradicted each other, and the jury returned 
a verdict “that deceased came to his death by violence, but by 
whom inflicted there is no evidence to show.” FP ilson is still in cus- 
tody, and the matter is now in the hands of the police. 

— Yesterday, Captain Wilson, of the ships Severn and Express, 
who has been committed for the manslaughter of his second officer, 
was charged with murdering his steward. The witnesses, generally 
coloured men, swore that the captain beat the steward Henderson, 
threw a knife and a hand-spike at him, told him that he should die 
before he reached England, raised him out of a sick-bed, and knocked 
him down again. The captain is a mild-looking, quiet man; the 
steward, it is admitted, had Coast-fever, and it is supposed that 
the statements are much exaggerated. 

— A great dog show was opened yesterday near Leeds, the 
animals being divided into sporting dogs and non-sporting dogs. 
Under the first head there were respectively two classes of foxhounds, 

yhounds, bloodhounds, pointers (large), pointers (small), setters, 
lets beagles, other hounds, deer-hounds, Irish setters, retrievers, 

spaniels (clumber), and spaniels (other breeds) ; in addition to which 
there was an extra class tor any known breed of foreign sporting dogs. 
Under the second lead there was a similar double classification of 
mastiff, Newfoundland, Dalmatian, bull, and sheep dogs, black and 
tan terriers, white and other English terriers, Scotch terriers, bull 
terriers, pugs, Italian greyhounds, Blenheim spaniels, King 
Charles’s spaniels, and toy terriers, with an extra class for foreign 
dogs. With the exception of foxhounds and Blenheims, which were 
not represented, the entries were very large, one hundred and thirty 
pointers, ninety setters, and so on.. Mr. T. A. Jennings gained the 
rize for the best bloodhound, and Mr. J. Langler of Mickleover, near 
erby, for toy terriers under five pounds in weight. Have the 
Japanese terriers yet been brought to England? They weigh under 
three pounds, and are as fierce as if a decent rat could not swallow 
them whole. 
Tuurspay, Juty 1S8tu. 

— Thomas Farrow, stable-helper, formerly in the employ of the 
Earl of Dudley, sued his late employer for false imprisonment. 
Thomas Farrow had been accused of rape, and the Earl, as magistrate, 
gave him into custody. The case broke down, but the Earl said 
plaintiff was a worthless fellow, and detained him ten minutes while 
the clerk took down his age, height, and complexion. The object 
was to establish malice against the Earl, but the jury, after being 
locked up three hours, declared there was no chance of their agree- 
ing, and they were discharged. The bulk of the evidence went to 
show that the Earl of Dudley had slightly—very slightly—stretched 
- powers in order to mark his disapprobation of his servant’s con- 

uct. 

— Baron de Vidil was again brought before Mr. Corrie (Bow- 
street) yesterday, when his son appeared, and made a statement, of 
which this is the most important portion: “I am placed in most 

ainful circumstances. I am not willing to proceed any further, and 

hope I shall not be pressed to give evidence. I am not well, and I 
don’t think—I don’t know (a pause)—I don’t think I can give evi- 
dence. I don’t know what will become of my father if—if I am 
pressed. I had better state honestly to you that when I asked for 
the warrant I did so only for my own protection, not thinking it 
would lead to this. I did not think they would succeed—that it 
would be executed. I did not think they would find my father. I 
cannot: tell what effect it will have upon me, but I hope I shall be 
able to undergo whatever you may put upon me or require, if [ re- 
fuse to give evidence. If you insist upon my speaking [ am ina dread- 
ful position. You do not know all. I understand that my father has 
accused me to a certain extent—he has made a charge against me. 
If he says anything against me, then I shall be compelled to tell 
everything. 1 wish him to know that if he insists I must tell all.” 
Mr. Alfred de Vidil, a man of singularly delicate appearance, adhered 
to his resolution, though the magistrate informed him that he must 
imprison him till he gave his testimony. Ultimately his friends be- 
came responsible for his appearance. Bail for his father was refused. 

— On Wednesday the London Scottish Volunteers gave a dinner 
to their Colonel, Lord Clyde. His lordship, in returning thanks, 
said esprit de corps was almost as valuable as patriotism. 

— The Lord Mayor, on Wednesday, gave a complimentary enter- 
tainment to Mr. Cobden, at which a large company attended. After 
the ordinary toasts, diversified by a speech from the Mayor in 
honour of Louis Napoleon, the Mayor proposed the toast of the 
evening, and Mr. Cobden rose to reply. ‘The French treaty, I 
have no doubt, if the peace for which we all pray can be preserved 
to us for five or ten years, will have opened the door to such a com- 
merce between these two great countries as will surpass—it must, in 
the nature of things, surpass—the commerce existing between any 
other two countries of the world. There are nearly seventy millions of 
people placed side by side, rather thau separated, by a narrow arm of 





the sea, possessing such a diversity of natural endowments that they 
seem, of all nations of the world, to be the most adapted for a bene- 
ficial commerce with each other, who yet by the perversity of legisla- 
tion have been busily engaged in nothing less than thwarting the 
designs of Providence and preventing these advantages. Some 
people have said with regard to this treaty that it was entered into 
without the consent of public opinion in France, and that there- 
fore when the ten years for which the treaty is made expire the 
danger is that the policy now adopted in France will be reversed. 
But I have seen no proof in France that publie opinion is not 
in favour of the policy of the Government. On the contrary, 
since the treaty was signed everything has indicated that, with 
the logical talent and the quickness of perception which cha- 
racterize our neighbours they are making rapid progress still 
furthar in those principles. They have, for instance, since I was 
in Paris negotiating this treaty, by a vote of the Legislature, abolished 
their sliding-scale, and left the import and export of grain practically 
free. ‘The city of Lyons, whose great heart and high intelligence 
are well represented by my friend at my side, has, by a formal decla- 
ration of opinion, pronounced ia favour of absolute free trade as far 
as regards the articles in which it is interested. Lyons has nobly 
and manfully declared, “ We own no superiority in the articles we 
manufacture, we seek no protection, and are ready to meet the whole 
world in the fair field of competition.” He criticized English ignor- 
ance of France, saying, Englishmen might learn politeness of the French 
people, and he business habits of ourselves. M. Chevalier, who 
followed, extolled the moral results of free trade. He explained his 
theory as to the cause of the animosity between England and France : 
* If you question the Frenchmen and Englishmen of our day, when 
irritated with each other, what is the cause of the irritation ? it will 
be very soon discovered to arise from the injuries and wrongs inflicted 
on each other during the long war of the Republic and the first 
Empire. If you had asked them when that war commenced the 
cause of their mutual enmity, it would have been found to have origi- 
nated in the wars which occurred during the reigns of Louis XVI. 
and George III., or in the time of Louis XIV. and William ITI. 
But if at that time the cause of the war had been sought, it would 
have been traceable in a great degree to the previous wars during 
the reigns of Francis I. and Henry VIIL., or of Charles VI. and 
Henry V.; and thus, in going back, it will always be found that the 
principal cause why people fought was, that they had fought before. 
So that it was the first war which was the chief cause of all the wars 
which followed. Now, the first war arose from a coarse jest uttered 
by the French King, Philippe L., upon the protuberant figure of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, from which we inherited eight centuries of hos- 
tilities. A royal jest, in very had taste—such is the cause for 
which the two nations have for eight hundred years been destroying 
each other! I can assure you that in France every reflecting man thinks 
that the manes of Philippe I. ought to be satisfied, and that it is more 
than time to repudiate this quarrel of the dark ages. And we hope 
that the modern generation of Englishmen will not be much more in- 
clined to sacrifice themselves on the field of battle to prove their love 
for the memory of William the Conqueror.” He was followed by Mr. 
Bright, who, after adverting to the speech, “full of party exuita- 
tion, and not devoid of party invective,” which an “eminent party 
leader’ had recently delivered in that hall, proceeded to speak of the 
success which had attended the derided advocacy of free-trade, and 
his hope that a second revolution would yet be accomplished—the 
hearty union of England and France. To that end he hoped that 
when pickaxes and crowbars are employed to pull down the old 
Foreign Office, there will be somebody to bury many of its old tradi- 
tions in its ruins. “I am sure, if there be any moral government in 
the world, and if we are rational and Christian men, there must be 
some means of making the future of these countries better than the 
past. We may give confidence where suspicion has existed. We 
may, I believe, plant affection where hate has been known almost for 
ages to continue. ‘There is one thing which we may all do—we may 
endeavour to the best of our power, in our families and among our 
friends, to spread the knowledge of the French language. I believe 
the Minister of Foreign Instruction in France is very anxious to 
spread throughout France the knowledge of the English language. 
Why should we not here in all our schools have at least some portion 
of the schools well grounded in the French language ? The more we 
can come together—whcther by trade, by travelling, by literature, by 
social intercourse—the more we know of each other, the more, I be- 
lieve, we shall condemn the past and be anxious to make amends for 
the future.” 
Frinay, Jury 19. 

— The Admiralty has replied to the resolutions passed by the 
meeting of merchant officers with regard to their admission to the 
Naval Reserve. The officers complained that the qualifications de- 
manded were too high, and that merchant-officers are not placed, as 
regards rank, as the officers of the Royal Navy. The Admiralty 
promise to revise the regulations on the first point, aud on the 
second argue that the contingency contemplated by the merchant 
service cannot often arise, as “‘in vessels commanded no other offi- 
cers of that rank are employed.” All that the Admiralty insist on 
is, that the command of the ship, in the event of a death vacancy, 
should fall to the senior naval aon 

— Mr. Roberts, one of the parties to the affray called the 
“Strand Tragedy,” died yesterday of his wounds, He had made 
no statement. Major Murray is considered not yet out of danger. 

— Ata meeting held yesterday, of gentlemen of Liberal opinions 
interested in the City election, it was resolved to support Mr. 
Western Wood, as the Liberal candidate for the seat to be vacated by 
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Lord John Russell. Mr. Wood has addressed the constituency; 
announcing his intention, if elected, to support Lord Palmerston’s 
Government. The Conservative requisition to Sir W. Cubitt has 
received 1500 signatures. 





PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS. 

A FULL report of President Lincoln’s Message to Congress has been brought by 
the Bremen, just arrived at Southampton. - fae ae 

The first portion of the Message, which is of considerable length, is historical. 
It traces the growth of the quarrel between North and South from the accession 
of the President to power to the present time. He found on coming into office 
that the functions of the Federal Government were suspended in the States of 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Florida, and that 
the Federal property within these States had been seized. A purpose to sever 
the Federal Union was then openly avowed, and an illegal organization entered 
into by the States named. It became necessary for the Federal Government to 
act, and the policy enunciated in the Inaugural Message was chosen. It was de- 
termined, that is, to hold Federal property not already wrested from the Govern- 
ment, and to rely for the rest on time. ak . 

The President then explains the circumstances under which, in spite of this 
resolution, he was induced to abstain from any attempt to save Fort Sumter, 
and to direct his attention instead to Fort Pickens. It would have been impos- 
sible to send an adequate force to Charleston before the provisions of the garrison 
had been exhausted. ‘To reinforce Fort Pickens, therefore, before a crisis occurred 
at Fort Sumter, was the aim of the Government. At the same time it was noti- 
fied to the Governor of South Carolina that an attempt would be made to provi- 
sion the fort, but that if the attempt were resisted no attempt to throw in men 
or arms would be made without further notice. On this the attack ensued. The 
President here points out that the attack was not made as a measure of self-de- 
fence, but to precipitate a dissolution of the Government. The assailants of the 
Government, therefore, began the conflict of arms. It was then seen that force 
must be resorted to, and the country was called on. The conduct of the different 
States at this juncture is recorded. None of the Slave States, except Delaware, 
gave a regiment through the regular State organization. Virginia now openly 
took up arms against the Federal Government, while some of the Border States 
advocated a policy of neutrality, the result of which would have been to dissolve 
the Union at once. At this point the insurrectionists announced their intention 
of using letters of marque, and renewed calls for volunteers were made by the 
Federal Government, The necessity at this critical moment of suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act is then explained, and the Message continues as follows: 

Symparny or Foreign Powers ror THE UNION. 

The forbearance of this Government has been so extraordinary and so long 
continued as to lead some foreign nations to shape their action as it they supposed 
the early destruction of our national Union was probable. While this on dis- 
covery gave the Executive some concern, he is now happy to say that the 
sovereignty and rights of the United States are now everywhere practically 
respected by foreign Powers, and a general sympathy with the country is mani- 
fested throughout the world. 

Tur Preswwent Cats ror 400,000 Troors AnD 400,000,000 Dottars. 

It is now recommended that you give the legal means for making this contest 
a short and decisive one; that you place at the control of the Government for 
the work at least 400,000 men and 400,000,000 dollars. That the number of 
men is about one-tenth of those of proper age within the regions where apparently 
all are willing to engage, and the sum is less than a twenty-third part of the 
money value owned by the men who seem ready to devote the whole. A debt of 
six hundred million of dollars now is a less sum per head than was the debt of 
the revolution when we came out of that struggle, and the money value in the 
country bears even a greater proportion to what it was then than does the popu- 
lation. Surely each man has as strong a motive now to preserve our liberties as 
each had then to establish them. 

A light result at this time will be worth mere to the world than ten times the 
men and ten times the money. The evidence reaching us from the country leaves 
no doubt tliat the material for the work is abundant, and that it needs only the 
hand of legislation to give it legal sanction, and the hand of the Executive to give 
it practical shape and efficiency. 

Tue Secesston FALLAcy. 

We are all bound by that defining, without question, What is now combated 
is the position that secession is consistent with the constitution, is lawful and 
peaceful. It is not contended that there is any express law for it, and nothing 
shall ever be imputed as law which leads to unjust or absurd consequences. The 
nation purchased with money the countries out of which several of these States 
were formed. Is it just that they should go off without leave and without 
refunding? The nation paid very large sums—in the aggregate, I believe, 
nearly py en millions—to relieve Florida of the aboriginal tribes. Is it just 
that she shall now be off without consent or without any return? The nation is 
now in debt for money applied to the benefit of these so-called seceding States in 
common with the rest. Is it just either that creditors shall go unpaid, or the 
remaining States pay the whole? A part of the present national debt was 
contracted to pay the old debts of Texas — Is it just that she shall leave and pay 
no part of this herself? Again, if one State may secede so may another, and 
when all shall have seceded none is left to pay the debts. Is this quite just to 
creditors? Did we notify them of this sage view of ours when we borrowed 
their money? If we now recognize this doctrine by allowing the seceders to go 
in peace, it is difficult to see what we can do if others choose to go or to extort 
terms upon which they will promise to remain. The seceders insist that our 
constitution admits of secession, ‘They have assumed to make a national con- 
stitution of their own, in which, of necessity, they have either discarded or 
retained the right of secession, as they insist it exists in ours. If they have 
discarded it they thereby admit that, on principle, it ought not to exist in ours, 
If they have retained it by their own construction of ours, to be consistent they 
must secede from one another whenever they shall find it the easiest way of 
settling their debts, or effecting any other selfish or unjust object. The principle 
itself 1s one of disintegration, and upon which no Government can possibly 
endure. If all the States save one should assert the power to drive that one out 
of the Union, it is presumed the whole class of secession politicians would at 
once deny the power and denounce the act as the greatest outrage upon State 
rights. But suppose that precisely the same act, instead of being called driving 
the one out, should be called the seceding of the others from tliat one, it would 
be exactly what the seceders claim to do, unless, indeed, they make the point 
that the one, because it is a minority, may rightfully do what the others, be- 
cause they are a majority, may not rightfully do. 


Resew Powrricians [GNorinc THE PEOPLE. 

These politicians are subtle and profound in the rights of minorities, They are 
not partial to that power which made the Constitution, and speaks from the 
preamble calling itself “we, the people.” It may well be questioned whether 
there is to-day a majority of the egally qualified voters of any State, except, 
perhaps, South Carolina, in favour of disunion. There is much reason to believe 
that the Union men are the majority in many, if not in every other one of the so- 
called seceded States. ‘The contrary has not been demonstrated in any one of 
them. It is ventured to affirm this even of Virginia and Tennessee, for the result 


the question voted upon, can searcely be considered as demonstrating pular 
sentiment. At such an election all that large class who are at once for the Union 
and against coercion would be coerced to vote against the Union. It ma 
affirmed without extravagance that the free institutions we enjoy have develo 
the powers and improved the condition of our whole people beyond any exam 

in the world. Of! this we now have a striking and impressive illustration. ‘go 
large an army as the Government has now on foot was never before kno 
without a soldier in it but who has taken his place there of his own free choice 
But more than this, there are many single regiments whose members, one and 
another, possess full practical Rmeniolien of all the arts, sciences, professions, and 
whatever else, whether useful or elegant, is known to the whole world; and there 
is scarcely one from which there could not be selected a President, a Cabinet, 
Congress, and perhaps a Court, abundantly competent to administer the Govern. 
ment itself. Nor do Tong this is not true also in the army of our late friends, now 
adversaries, in this contest. But it is so much better the reasonwhy the Go- 
vernment which has conferred such benefits on both them and us should not be 
broken up. Whoever in any section proposes to abandon such a government would 
do well to consider in deference to what principle it is that he does it; what 
better he is likely to get in its stead; whether the substitute will give, or be 
intended to give so much of good to the people. There are some foreshadovings 
on this subject. Our adversaries have adopted some declarations of inde. 
pendence in which, unlike the good old one penned by Jefferson, they omit the 
words “all men are created equal.” Why? They have adopted a temporary 
national constitution, to the preamble of which, unlike our good old one, signed 
by Washington, they omit “‘ We, the people,” and substitute “ We, the deputies 
of the sovereign and independent States.” Why? Why this deliberate pressing 
out of view the rights of men and the authority of the people? 

Tue Patriotism OF THE PEOPLE. 
One of the greatest perplexities of the Government is to avoid receiving troops 
faster than it can provide for them. 
Sopnism or THE Repet LEADER. 

They invented an ingenious sophism, which, if conceded, was followed by per- 
fectly logical steps through all the incidents of the complete destruction of the 
Union. The sophism itself is, that any State of the Union may, consistently 
with the nation’s constitution—and, therefore, lawfuily and peacefully—with- 
draw from the Union without the consent of the Union or of any other State. 
The little disguise that the supposed right is to be exercised only for just cause 
—themselves to be the sole judges of its justice—is too thin to merit any notice 
with rebellion. Thus sugaz-coated, they have been drugging the public mind of 
their section for more than thirty years, until at length they have samert many 
good men to a willingness to take up arms against the Government the day after 
some assemblage of men have enacted the farcical pretence of taking their State 
out of the Union, who could have been brought to no such thing the day before, 
This sophism derives much, perhaps the whole, of its currency from the assump- 
tion that there is some omnipotent and sacred supremacy pertaining to a State, 
to each State of our federal Union. Our States have neither more nor less power 
than that reserved to them in the Union by the constitution, no one of them ever 
having been a State out of the Union. The original ones passed into the Union 
even before they cast off their British colonial dependence, and the new ones came 
into the Union directly from a condition of dependence, excepting Texas; and 
even Texas, in its temporary independence, was never designated as a State. 
The new ones only took the designation of States on coming into the Union, while 
that name was first adopted for the old ones in and by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Therein the United Colonies were declared to be free and independent 
States. But even then the object plainly was not to declare their independence 
of one another or of the Union, but directly the contrary, as their mutual pledge 
and their mutual action before, at the time, and afterwards abundantly show. 


Tue SovEREIGNTY OF THE STATE NOT IN THE CONSTITUTION. 

The express plighting of faith by each and all of the original thirteen States, 
in the Articles of Confederation, two years later, that the Union shall be per- 
petual, is most conclusive, having never been States either in substance or in 
name outside of the Union. Whence this magical omnipotence of State rights, 
asserting a claim of power to lawfully destroy the Union itself 2? Much is said 
about the sovereignty of the States; but the word, even, is not in the national 
constitution, nor, as is believed, in any of the State constitutions. What is a 
sovereignty in the political sense of the term? Would it be far wrong to define 
it to a political community without a political superior? Tested by this, no one 
of our States, except Texas, was a sovereignty; and even Texas gave up the 
character on coming into the Union, by which act she acknowledged the consti- 
tution of the United States, and the laws and treaties of the United States, 
made in pursuance of States which have their status in the Union—made in pur- 
suance of the constitution, to be for her the supreme law. The States have 
their status in the Union, and they have no other legal status. If they break 
from this they can only do so against law and by revolution. The Union, and 
not the States separately, procured their independence and their liberty by 
conquest or purchase, the Union gave each of them whatever of indepen- 
dence and liberty it has. The Union is older than any of the States, and, 
in fact, it created them as States. Originally some dependent colonies made 
the Union, and in turn the Union threw off their old dependence for them, and 
made them States such as they are. Not one of them ever had a State consti- 
tution independent of the Union. Of course it is not forgotten that all the 
new States formed their constitutions before they entered the Union, never- 
theless dependent upon and preparatory to coming into the Union. Unques- 
tionably the States have the powers and rights reserved to them in and 
by the national constitution. But among these, surely, are not included all 
conceivable powers, however mischievous or destructive, but at most such only as 
were known in the world at the time as governmental powers. And certainly 
a power to destroy the government itself had never been known as a govern- 
mental or as a merely administrative power. This relative matter of national 
power and State rights, as a principle, is no other than the principle of generality 
and locality. Whatever concerns the whole should be confined to the whole 
general government; while whatever concerns only the State should be left ex- 
clusively to the State, This is all there is of original principle about it. Whether 
the national constitution, in defining boundaries between the two has applied the 
principle with exact accuracy, is not to be questioned. 


Tue Leapixe Opsect or tHe Union. 

This is essentially a people’s contest. On the side of the Union it is a struggle 

for maintaining in the world that form and substance of government whose lead- 
ing object is to elevate the condition of men, to lift artiticial weights from alk 
shoulders, to clear the paths of laudable pursuits for all, to afford all an un- 
fettered start, and a fair chance in the race of life, yielding to partial and tem- 
porary departures from necessity, This is the leading object of the Government 
for whose existence we contend. 

I am most happy to believe that the plain people understand and appreciate 
this. It is worthy of note that while in this, the Government’s hour of trial, 
large numbers of those in the army and navy who have been favoured with the 
offices, have resigned and proved false to the hand that pampered them, not one 
common soldier or common sailor is known to have deserted his flag. Great 
honour is due to those officers who remained true, despite the example of their 
treacherous associates, but the greatest honour and the most important fact of 
all is the unanimous firmness of the common soldiers and common sailors. To 
the last man, so far as known, they have successfully resisted the traitorous 





of an election held in military camps, where the bayonets are all on one side of 


efforts of those whose commands but an hour before they obeyed as absolute 
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jaw. This is the patriotic instinct of plain people. They understand without 
anargument that destroying the Government which was made by Washington, 
means no good to them. Our popular Government has often been called an ex- 
ent. Two points in it our people have settled—the successful establishing 
and the successful administering of it. One still remains—its successful main- 
tenance against a formidable internal attempt to overthrow it. 

Tae Batior Box versus Bucets. 

It is now for them to demonstrate to the world that those who can fairly carry 
on election can also suppress a rebellion ; that ballots are the rightful and peaceful 
suecessors of bullets, and that when ballets have fairly and constitutionally 
decided, there can be no successful appeal back to ballots; that there can be no 
successful appeal except to ballots themselves at succeeding elections; such will 
be a great lésson of peace, teaching men that what they cannot take by an elec- 
tion, neither can they take it by a war; teaching all the folly of being the 


inners of a war. 
eo there be some uneasiness in the minds of candid men as to what is to be 
the course of the Government towards the Southern States after the rebellion shall 
have been suppressed, the Executive deems it proper to say it will be his purpose 
then as ever to be guided by the constitution and the laws, and that he probably 
will have no different understanding of the powers and duties of the Federal 
Government relatively to the rights of the States, and the people under the con- 
stitution, than that expressed in the inaugural address. He desires to preserve 
the Government that it may be administered for all, as it was administered by 
the men who made it. Loyal citizens everyWhere have the right to claim this of 
their Government, and the Government have no right to withhold or neglect it. 
It is not perceived that in giving it there is any coercion, any conquest, or any 
subjugation, in anyjust sense of that term. ‘The Constitution provided, and all 
States have accepted, the provision that the United States shall guarantee to 
every State in the Union a republican form of government; but if a State may law- 
fally go out of the Union, having done so, it may also discard the republican 
form of government. So that to prevent its going out is an indispensable means 
to the end of maintaining the guarantee mentioned, and when an end is lawful 
and obligatory, the indispensable means to it are also lawful and obligatory, 
No Compromise ny PUBLIC SERVANTS. 

It was with the deepest regret that the Executive found the duty of employing 
the war power. In defence of the Government forced upon him, he could but per- 
form this duty or surrender the existence of the Government. No compromise 
by public servants could, in this case, be a cure—not that compromises are often 

per, but that no popular government can long survive a marked precedent ; 
Bat those who carry an election only save the Government from immediate de- 
struction by giving up the main point upon which the people gave the elec- 
tion, the people themselves, and not their servants, can sately reverse their deli- 
berate decision. As a private citizen the Executive could not have consented that 


peans should be tried only by European judges; a prayer which, he 
thought, ought to be acceded to. Their next demand, however, he was 
not equally favourable to. It was, that Europeans should be tried be- 
fore a single European judge. He thought it was desirable that if 
legal gentlemen were to be sent out from this country to India to try 
criminal cases, each of them should have a civil servant sittin 
beside him, who was acquainted with the people, their language, al 
the law, for, he thought, in most cases, the English judge would not 
know any one of the three. A further request, that such cases should, if 
the accused desired, be tried by a jury composed entirely of Europeans. 
This, he believed, besides being practically impossible in most places 
in India, would not condace so much to the satisfactory administration 
of justice as the trial by two competent judges. The noble Lord also 
presented a petition from the Anglo-Indian Protection Society, com- 
plaining that no information had been given to the public on the sub- 
|ject ot the Mysore Grant, and also taking objection to several 
charges, which, it was alleged, were thrown upon India without due 
investigation. 

Treasure Trove.—Lord TaLsor pe Matanre asked whether it 
was the intention of Government to take any steps to alter the present 
state of the law with regard to treasure trove. Under the present law 
it was a very difficult matter to save from the melting-pot numerous 
ancient articles of gold and silver, which threw great light on the arts, 
manufactures, and civilization of past ages. He concluded by moving 
for copies of any correspondence between Government and the various 
archeological associations on the subject. 

The Loxp Cuanceiior replied that the great difficulty in the way 
of legislation on the subject arose from the fact that this particular 
prerogative of the Crown had been made in former times the subject 
of a variety of grants, and though the Crown might be willing to 
forego its own rights, any interference with the privileges of the gran- 
tees would expose the public purse to claims for compensation. He 
would take the opportunity himself of investigating the subject, and 
if he found anything further could with propriety be done, he would 
bring it before the Government, 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUstTICE IN Ineiranp,—The Marquis of Cuan- 
RICARDE rose to move an address to the Crown for a commission to 
inquire into the constitution, practice, and procedure of the Common 





these institutions shall perish, much less could he betray so vast and so sacred a 
trust as these free people had contided to him. He felt that he had no moral 
right to shrink, nor even to count the chances of his own life in what might fol- 
low. In full view of his great responsibility, he has so far done what he has 
deemed his duty. You will now, according to your own judgment, perform 

urs. 


is as to assure all faithful citizens who have been disturbed in their rights of a 





certain and speedy restoration to them ander the Constitution and the laws, And | 


having thus chosen our cause without guile and with pure purpose, let us renew 
our trust in God, and go forward without fear and with manly hearts. 
July 4, 1861. ApranaMm LINncoLy, 


Che Court. 
: Osborne, July 13. 


Tue Queen and Crown Princess of Prussia walked in the grounds 
yesterday. 

The Prince Consort and the Crown Prince returned from the Wel- 
lington College about six o’clock. 
July 14. 

The Queen drove out yesterday afternoon, accompanied by Prince 
Leopold, attended by the Countess of Gainsborough. 

July 15. 

His Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Prussia left Osborne 

terday afternoon for Baden Baden, attended by Licutenaut-Colonel 
von Obernitz. 
July 16. 


The Queen and Prince Consort, the Crown Princess of Prussia, 
and Princess Alice, attended by the Countess of Gainsborough, 
Countess Bruhl, and Colonel the Hon. A. Hardinge, drove out yes- 
terday afternoon. 

July 18. 


The Queen, the Crown Princess of Prussia, Princess Alice, and 
Prince Arthur drove out yesterday afternoon. 

The Prince Consort, Prince Helena, and Princess Louise rode on 
horseback. Lieutenant-General the Hon. C. Grey was in attendance. 


Dehates aud Wroreedings in Parliament. 

THovsr or Lorvs, Monday, July 15.—Judicial Administration (India) ; Lord Ellen- 
borough's Speech—Treasure Trove ; Lord Talbot de Malahide’s motion—Administra- 
tion of Justice in Ireland: Lord Clanricarde’s motion—Eastern African Slave jrade ; 
Lord Stratheden’s motion. 

Tuesday, July 16.—East India Council Bill passed through Committee—Habeas 
Corpus Bill read a third time and passed. 

Thursday, July 18.—East India High Courts of Judicature Bill; second reading— 
East India Civil Service Bill; second reading. 

Friday, July 19.—Discussion on Poland. 

Hovsr or Commons, Monday, July 15.—General Wyndham's Appointment; Mr. 
Coningham’s question—Confederate States; 
(ireland) ; Mr. Butt’s resolution—Supply; Education estimate ; Stade Dues Kedemp- 
tion estimate—Offences against the Persons Bill; consideration of amendments. 


Tuesday, July 16.—lIrremovable oor bill passed through Committee—Galway Sub- | 


sidy; debate on reception of Mr. Irwin's petition—Bankruptey bill; Lord Patmer- 
ston’s statement—Pesth Consulship ; Mr. Duncombe’s motion—Metropolis Local Ma- 
nagement Acts Amendment Bills; No. 1, read a second time; No. 2, withdrawn— 
Supply ; National Gallery, &€. &c. 
Wednesday, July 17.—Mines Trespass Prevention Bill 
Local Management Acts Amendment Bill; Committee. 
Thursday, July 18.—Supply; Civil Service Estimates—Bankrupt:y and Insolvency 
Bill; Consideration of the Lords’ Amendments—Durham University Bill; Com- 


withdrawn—Metropolis 


Friday, July 19.—Inland Revenue Bill—Mr. Coningham’s Petition—France and 
the Island of Sardinia. 
Mownnay, Jury lirn, 
House of Lords. 
JuprotaL ApMINISTRATION (inpIA) Bui.—The Earl of Exten- 
BOROUGH presented a petition from Europeans resident injvarious parts 


of India, praying, in the first instance, that in all criminal cases Kuro- 
’ 


He sincerely hopes that your views and your actions may so accord with | 


Mr. Duncombe's question—Education | 


Law and Equity Courts in lreland. The Lrish judicial establishment 
| was out of all proportion to the work it had to perform, and he re- 
| gretted that the reform of the English Courts had not been extended to 
| Ireland. In England, with an income-tax assessment of 246,000,0002,, 
}seven Equity Judges were found suflicient. In Ireland, with an as- 
sessment of only 22,000,0002., there were ten. Besides, the simplicity 
of title secured under the administration of the Encumbered Estates 
Court was gradually reducing the amount of litigation. In the Com- 
|mon Law Courts, too, the business was decreasing, but the expenses 
increasing. Five or six years ago, a commission presented a report 
ou the subject, to which were appended the names of the present Lord 
Chancellors of England and Lreland, the Master of the Kolls in Eng- 
land, and the Lord Justice of Appeal in Ireland, recommending that 
the practice and procedure of the Lrish Court should be assimilated 
to those of the Court of Chancery in England. A notorious evil in 
the Lrish practice, too, was that the judge framed the issues, which, 
of course, he did not do from the facts of the case, but from the repre- 
sentations made to him, and the evidence was consequently directed 
not so much to the merits of the case and the rights of the litigants as 
to the particular issue framed by the judge. Another advantage of 
the proposed assimilation would be that it would raise the Irish bar 
by enabling its members to plead in English Courts, as at present the 
only English tribunal before which Lrish lawyers were permitted to 
plead was the House of Lords, and that only in Irish cases. He 
hoped Government would not object to inquiry into such admitted evils. 

Lords WrNSLEYDALE, GRANVILLE, and BroveHam agreed that a 
case had been made out for inquiry. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

Easrern Arrican Stave Trape.—Lord SrratwepeEn, in moving 
a resolution to the effect that it was desirable that the Mozambique 
Consulate should be re-established as a means of assisting the Portu- 
gucse Government in the suppression of the Eastern African slave 
trade, expressed his belief that the co-operation of the Governor- 
General of Mozambique was essential to the success of all efforts to 
do away with the slave traflic on that coast, and that the presence of 
a British representative would be a great support to him in so doing, 

Lord Wovenouse said the motion for the appointment of a consul 
at Mozambique was carried last year by surprise, because Government, 
not anticipating a division, allowed their supporters to leave the 
Hlouse. tle thought it was a question which ought to be left to the 
Executive. 

After some remarks from Lords Broveuam and GRanvILur, and 
the Bishop of Oxrorn, the motion was withdrawn, 


Tlouse of Communic ws, 

Mr. Conryenam (Brighton) wished to know what successful mili- 
tary exploits General Wyndham had performed to justify his appoint- 
ment to the coloneley of a regiment. 

Mr. 'T. G. Banine, in defence of the appointment, quoted passages 
most flattering to General Wyndham, from the despatches of the 
commander-in-chief in the Crimea; and also of his more immediate 
commanding officers, with regard to his gallant conduct at the struggle 
of the Kedan. In conclusion, he appealed to the House against 
the practice of continually bringing forward, not the principle on 
which appointments were made, but the personal claims and indivi- 
dual merits of the officers selected for such appointments. 1t caused 
| great pain to gallant officers when insinuations were put down on the 
orders, and discussions regarding them took place in Parliament, where 
they were unable to defend themselves. 

‘Tur Conreperate States.—Mr. 'T. Duxcomns (Finsbury) called 
attention to the alleged conduct of the British Consul at Savannah, 
in wearing Secession colours, and in not having taken means to bring to 
justice the parties concerned in the tarring and feathermg of a British 
captain at that place. 


ord Joun Kussext replied that the consul had done all he could 
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under the circumstances. He had not heard of his wearing Secession 
colours, 

Epvucation (InEtaNpD).—On the motion for going into Committee 
of Supply, : . mas 
Mr. Burr (Youghal) moved a resolution: “That in the opinion of 
this House it is inexpedientin distributing the grant for the pw oses 

of Irish education to enforce the rule of refusing aid to all schools 
in which religious teaching is made part of the general instruction 
of the school.” He laid great stress on the injustice of denying to 
the people of Ireland, whose national characteristic was reverence 
for religion to an extent unknown in other countries, the same 
freedom of religious instruction .in State education enjoyed by 
England. ‘The vote now asked for amounted to 285,000/., and it was 
incumbent on the Irish members to take care that the money was 
really applied to effectuate good, according to the wishes of the Trish 
people. He contended that the plea so frequently put forward that 
the present was a united system, was perfectly unfounded. He found 
from a return which he held in his hand there were more than three 
hundred or four hundred schools represented as furnishing an example 
of united education, simply on the ground that they mustered on their 

ks one solitary Roman Catholic, who, in all probability, never 
attended; while there were several hundreds more in which the chil- 
dren professing that faith, which happened to be represented by the 
minority, be they Protestants or Catholics, numbered not above , Boon 

Mr. Lerroy (Dublin University) objected to the national system, 
on the ground that since its introduction it had been so altered for the 
worse, that it resembled an old musket with a new stock, barrel, and 
lock. At present, if there were ninety-nine Protestant children and 
one Catholic at a school, the one Catholic might obtain the exclusion 
of any book used in that school. 

Mr. M‘Evoy ——_ contended that as out of the Protestant 
children attending school in Ireland, no fewer than $3,742 belonged to 
Ulster, leaving only 8000 for the other three provinces, the idea of a 
mixed education was preposterous. 

Mr. CarpweE.t addressed himself chiefly to the refutation of the 
arguments employed by Mr. Lefroy, which, he argued, tended ulti- 
mately to a purely denominational system. That system had had a 
fair trial, and had totally failed, and the just and equitable principle of 
the national system had met with a great and signal success. He 
should always insist that the increase in the number of schools from a 
very few in 1830, to 5600 schools in 1861, and those annually inereas- 
ing, was a proof that Parliament had discovered the means so long 
desired of giving the greater portion of the poor of Ireland the benefits 
of a common Christian education and of separate religious instruction. 
The House had distinctly supported the present system by decisive 
majorities, and he hoped they would continue so to do. 

Sir Hvuen Carrns (Belfast) complained of the important changes in 
the National system made by the canna without consulting the 
parties interested, which had thrown back for a quarter of a century 
the chance of procuring a system acceptable to all parties 

Mr. More O’F erat (Kildare) asserted that the National system 
had become completely a Government system, in which they could ac- 
complish what he would defy them even to attempt in any other depart- 
ment. It was also a matter of fact that, while the religion of the 
Scotch people was carefully guarded, and the schoolmaster in that 
country was obliged to take an oath that he would inculcate no doc- 
trine at variance with those of the Church of Scotland, no such safe- 


The Earl of Exteysoroven thought it very extraordinary that 
the Council of India should conduct its business in such a manner 
that there was no record of its proceedings. He made some observa. 
tions on the constitution of the Council, and maintained that no ney 
institution could, in these days, command respect, unless it was, to g 
certain extent, founded on representation. Tf the proposal which he 
made in 1859, to place on the Council two gentlemen representing the 
cotton interest of Glasgow and Manchester had been adopted we 
should not now have to regret the want of that supply of cotton which 
would make us independent of America. 

Their Lordships then went into Committee on the bill, 

On clause 10, Earl Grey moved, as an amendment, the insertion jn 
the clause of the following words: “There shall be appointed also a 
Council of State to assist m the preparation and consideration of such 
laws and regulations. The Governor-General shall have power to 
appoint from time to time such persons as he may think fit to be 
members of the Council of Sate, and also to remove the persons so 
appointed ; but all such appointments or removals shall be only 
poe until confirmed by the Secretary of State for India in 

Jouncil.” By means of this expedient he proposed to restore to 
the existing Council that privacy which he believed to be essential to 
its efficiency, and at the same time secure publicity by enacting that, 
before any measure was finally considered, it should be submitted to a 
ay of the proposed Council of State, which might take place in 

ublic. 

, Narl pk Grey anp Rrpon objected to the amendment, which, if 
carried, would necessitate the entire recasting of the bill. He believed 
it would entail greater evils than those it proposed to guard against, 

The Earl of ExLensorouGH supported the amendment, which 
provided the only possible means of introducing any large number of 
natives into the Consultative Council of the Governor-General—a 
measure which, in his opinion, was essential to the tranquillity and 
good government of India. 

In the end, the clause, unamended, was agreed to. 

The “arl of ELLeNBorovGu raised an objection to clause 23, which 
empowers the Governor-General, in cases of emergency, without con- 
sulting his Council, to pass an ordinance which shall have the force of 
law for six months. 

The clause, however, was agreed to, as were the remainder, and the 
House resumed. 

Several bills were advanced a stage, and the House adjourned. 

House of Commons. 

IRREMOVABLE Poor Brit.—At the morning sitting, 

‘The House went into Committee, for the third time, on this bill. 

The consideration of clause 9, and Sir J. Pakington’s amendment 
thereto, exempting extra-parochial places, having been resumed, the 
amendment was negatived. 

A long discussion took place on the question that the clause do pass, 
the arguments of its opponents being, as_ before, directed against the 
principle of an extended area of rating which it mvolved. 

On a division, the clause was carried by 127 to 44. 

The remaining clauses were then passed, and the bill ordered to be 
reported to the House. 

The sitting was then suspended until six. 

Tur Gatway Sunsipy.—Mr. Contneuam (Brighton) presented a 
petition from Mr. George O’Malley Irwin, who styled himself “ the 
original projector” of the Galway packet scheme, bringing charges of 





guard was provided in the case of the Roman Catholic or Protestant | 
children who received instruction under the National system in Ire- 
land. So far was that from being the case, it was, he believed, an | 
undoubted fact that there were twelve hundred children in Jreland 
being taught doctrines different from the religion professed by their | 
parents. The honourable member particularly disapproved of the | 
vote for agricultural schools, and urged some objections against the 
National system generally. 

Lord J. Reeseet believed that, as under a denominational system 
three-fourths of the grant would in equity be applied to Roman 
Catholic education, thereby creating no end of sectarian controversy 
in that House, the present system was the best for the peace and in- 
struction of the people of Ireland. 

Mr. Monsett (Limerick) objected to several details in the adminis- | 
tration of the grant. 

Sir G. C. Lewis replied, and on a division, Mr. Butt’s resolution 
was negatived by 36 to 6. 

Suprty: Crvit Service Estimates.—The House then went into 
Committee of Supply. The Education (Ireland) Estimates were 
agreed to after some discussion, during which, a motion by Mr. Wi- 


“ false and fraudulent pretences” against Mr. Lever, M.P., and others ; 
and praying Government to instruct the Attorney-General to prosecute 
Mr. Lever and those concerned with him in those “ false and fraudu- 
lent pretences.” 

A warm debate followed on the propriety of receiving the petition, 
Mr. Koesuck (Sheffield) moving its rejection, on the ground that it 
was a libel on a member of that House, and merely a malicious effu- 
sion from a man who had been convicted of, and imprisoned for, 


forgery, and was utterly unworthy of credit. 


Mr. DiskaELi saw no reason why the petition should not be 


received, 


Lord Patwerston hoped either that Mr. Coningham would with- 
draw the petition, or that the debate would be adjourned. 
Mr. Contneuam then offered to withdraw the petition, but Mr. 


'Rorsuck emphatically refused to withdraw his amendment, so a 
division took place, when there appeared for the rejection of the 
petition, 75; against, $4. 


On the question that the petition do lie on the table, 
Mr. ContnGHam withdrew the petition. 
Bankruptcy Butt.—Lord Patmerston stated to the House the 





u1aMs (Lambeth) to reduce one of the votes by 13,000/., the item for intentions of Government with regard to the Lords’ amendments to 
agricultural schools, was rejected by 98 to 9. | this bill, They should propose to the House to agree to the amend- 
Mr. Peet then proposed a vote of 155,000/., founded upon a sup-' ment as to the judge, but to restore the clause relating to the appoint- 
plementary estimate, and being the share due from England for the ment of assignees as it stood. With regard to the third main altera- 
redemption of the Stade dues, tion, they had no proposal to submit to the House. 
The vote was agreed to, as also were several others, and the House) Pesta Consutsare.—Mr. Duncomse (Finsbury) moved for an ad- 
resumed. | dress to the Crown, praying for the appointment of a Consul at Pesth, 
Orrences AGAINST THE Persons Brii.—After a long discussion, a city which now contained a population of not less than three hun- 
the amended clauses of this Bill were agreed to. Amendments moved dred thousand, and the nearest consultate to which was at Galatz, 
by Mr. Hentey (Oxfordshire), making the offence of conspiracy to three hundred miles off. 
murder a misdemeanour, instead of a felony, and by Lord Raynuam Lord Joun Russewt said he had never heard from any one con- 
(Tamworth), nening the term of imprisonment for wife-beating, | nected with the commerce of that part of the world that the appoint- 
having been rejected, the remaining orders of the day were disposed ment of a Consul at Pesth was desirable. 
of, and the House adjourned. The motion was afterwards withdrawn. 
Turspay, Jury 16. The Metropolis Local Management Act Amendment Bill (No. 1) 
House of Lords. | was read a second time. On the order of the day for the second read- 
East Inpra Councit Bitt.—On the motion for going into Com- ing of the Metropolis Local Management Acts Amendment Bill 
mittee on this bil (No. 2), a discussion ensued, which resulted in its withdrawal. 
The Marquis of Cranricarve asked the noble Lord the Under-| The House then went into Committee of Supply. ’ 
Secretary for India for copies of all papers or correspondence contain-| On the vote of 12, 134/. for the expenses of the National Gallery, 
ing any record of the opinions of members of the Indian Council rela-| _ Lord H. Lennox (Chichester) called the attention of the House to 
tive to the bills concerning India then before the House. the repeated assurances given by various committees, as well as by a 
Earl pe Grey axp Ripoy replied that no formal assents or dissents | royal commission, that the time had come for the Royal Academy to 
had been received with respect to the three bills before Parliament, | leave the building in Trafalgar-square, and also to the generally bad 
and as for the opinions of members of the Council expressed in deli- | accommodation provided for the national pictures. He contended 


beration, owing to the absence of reporters there was no record to | that it would be impossible to carry out all the provisions of Mr. 
produce. Turner’s will, though he feared it was the intention of Government 
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to propose some large additional outlay with that view. He cha- 
racterized some of “Mr. Turner’s pictures as “too prurient,” and 
others as being in too unfinished a state for exhibition, and hoped 
that a selection only would be provided for. He wished that the 
Royal Academy could be removed to Burlington House, thereby 
making room for all the national pictures to be collected in Trafalgar- 
square. 

“Lord PALMERSTON assured the House that no alterations or building 
should be commenced without the full sanction of the House. He 
thought very accommodation could be provided for the Royal 
Acade my on the site of Burlington House. 

Mr. Layarp (Southwark) complained of the want of classification 
of our national pictures, which were scattered here and there without 
any regard to schools and epochs. He approved of Sir Charles Barry’s 
suggestion, that another story should be added to the British Museum, 
a plan which would give a series of galleries excelling those of the 
Louvre or the Vatican, or any in the world. 

Mr. Avueustus Suirn peeee) suggested the addition of another 
story to the National Gallery, It was monstrous that the Royal 
Academy should be provided with accommodation which they only 
made use of three months in the year. 

Lord J. Manners (Leicestershire) wished for some definite in- 
formation as to the probability of the removal of the Royal Academy. 

Patmerston said the Royal Academy were perfectly pre 
pared to move whenever they were summoned. 

The vote was then agteed to. 

The vote of 2000/. for the National Portrait Gallery was also 
passed, notwithstanding a protest from Mr. Spooner (Warwickshre ) 
against “the continuance of such tomfoolery.” 

A number of votes connected with the colonies were then passed, 
and the House adjourned. 

Wepyespay, Jury 177n. 
House of Commons. 

Mixes Trespasses Prevention Brit.—Mr. H. Sueripan (Dudley) 
moved the second reading of this bill, the object of which is to provide 
an easy remedy for mine owners suffering from encroachments on their 
property. Cases had occurred in which enormous quantities of coal 

ad been feloniously abstracted before the owners of the mine could 
peeve that a means of communication had been furtively opened. The 

ill proposed that an action for such trespass should lie before the 
local magistrates or the County Court, but “= should, in Committee, 
propose to strike out the words which would provide that form of 
procedure, and move the insertion of others which would make the 
application one to a judge in chambers. It would not, however, be 
necessary for the complainant to wait till the injury had been accom- 
plished ; for the bill would euable any person who had reason to sus- 
pect that operations were being carried on which would result in the 
abstraction or dilapidation of his property, to make an application for 
the necessary inspection of the mine. 

Mr. Cuive hoped the honourable member would withdraw the bill, 
as, owing to the late period of the session, and the alterations in the 
bill which would be necessary, it would be impossible to make any pro- 
gress with it. 

The bill was accordingly withdrawn. 

Merrorouitan Locat ManaGement Act AMENDMENT BILL. — 
The House then went into Committee on this bill. 

Clause 72, enacting that buildings should not extend beyond the 
general line of the street they are in, was negatived by 36 to 28. 

Clause 95, empowering the Metropolitan Board of Works to alter 
the names of streets by their own authority, caused some discussion, 
but was finally agreed to. 

The other clauses were all passed, and the House, after receiving 
the ~ io of the Committee of Supply of the previous night, ad- 
journed, 

Tuurspay, Jury 18rTu. 
House of Lords. 

East tnp1a Hicu Court or Jupicature Biri.—Earl pe Grey 
Anp Ripon moved the second reading of this bill, the objects and 
provisions of which were explained at length during its progress 
through the House of Commons. 

The Earl of ExnensoroueH objected to the number of English 
barristers who would receive judicial appointments under the bill 
which he did not believe they were competent for, owing to their 
ignorance of the language, and customs, &c., of the natives. He cha- 
racterized the bill as “ nothing but an enormous job for barristers.” 

After some further discussion, and an effective defence of the bill 
by the Lorn CuaNncELLGR, the second reading was agreed to without 
a division. 

East Lypra Crvit Service Briu.—Earl pz Grey anp Ripon then 
moved the second reading of this bill, pointing out that arecent deci- 
sion of the law officers of the Crown as to the illegality of a certain 
class of appointments to the India Civil Service had rendered some le- 
gislation to confirm such appointments necessary, and to define the 
powers of the Governor-General for the future. 

After some remarks hostile to the measure from Lord ELien- 
BOROUGH, who feared that it would not sufficiently protect the cove- 
nanted service, and from Lord LyvepEN, who, on the other hand, 
thought it did not go far enough in throwing that service open, and 
repl ; from the Duke of Arey Le, the bill was read a second time. _ 

The London Coal and Wine Dues Continuance Bill was read a third 
time and passed, and the House adjourned. 

House of Commons. 

Surrty.—At the morning sitting, the House went into Committee 
of Supply on the Civil Service Estimates, and a considerable number 
of votes were agreed to,| that of 168,143/. for consuls abroad calling 
forth opposition from several hon. members, who complained that 
Consulates were maintained in many places where they were un- 
necessary, Leipzig, Manilla, Venice, Oporto, Milan, &c., being ad- 
duced as instances. The vote was ultimately passed. 

Tue Duke or Mopena.—The Cuance.tor of the ExcneQuEerR was 
proceeding with a personal explanation with regard to the charges he 

brought against the late Duke of Modena in a previous speech, 
when he was called to order by Mr. Disnarui, who suggested that 


the right hon. gentleman should parigene his statement until the 
motion for going into Supply on the following day. 


Baxkruptcy anp Insotvency Bitt.—The House then proceeded 
to take into consideration the important amendments introduced into 
this bill by the House of Lords. 

On the first of those amendments, which strikes out from the bill 
the office of Chief Judge, 

The Arrorney-GeneERaL rose to move that the House should dis- 
agree to the amendment, which, whether for good or for evil, materiall 
affected the measure. He said the House was aware that as the bill 
originally stood, it contained clauses providing for the appointment of 
a Judge in Bankruptcy, equal in station to his brethren i Wesbubaier 
Hall, and defining his duties. In the passage of the bill through the 
House of Lords, however, these clauses had been struck out, on the 
ground, he believed, that the appointment of a Judge at a large salary 
to perform very light duties would be to saddle an unnecessary ex- 
pense on the nation. The effect of that amendment would be, if not 
to render the bill absolutely useless, at least to strike out a machinery 
essential to its satisfactory working. The erroneous idea that the 
duties of the Judge would be light, was founded on that the business of 
the new Court would only consist of the same number of appeals which 
were at present brought before the Lords Justices, in their capacity 
as apellate Judges in Bankruptey, and which took only fifteen days to 
dispose of last year. He contended that this small number of appeals 
was owing simply to the delay and costliness of an appeal to the Lords 
Justices, and that if the process was simplified, a great increase in 
the number of appeals would the result. No one could 
desire that the number of appeals should be kept down by the difficul- 
ties in the way of appealing. The Lords Justices had a great 
deal of other business besides Bankruptcy appeals, and were in 
consequence often compelled to delay the hearing of appeals. 
But the business of the proposed Chief Judge would consist entirely of 
bankruptcy business, and chiefly of appeals. There would be nothing, 
therefore, to delay the hearing of appeals, and as a natural conse- 
quence, their number would increase. Besides, the number of ap- 
appeals must be in some proportion to the amount of business, and 
one effect of this bill would be, by abolishing the distinction between 
traders and non-traders, to transfer tothe Bankruptcy Court all the 
business hitherto transacted by the Insolvency Court, and which he 
showed by statistics was greater than that of the latter in its present 
state. The business of the Chief Judge would also be largely aug- 
mented by numerous other items. Under Clause 61, he would have to 
give the benefit of his advice and opinion, to any party before the 
court who required it. Under Clause 67, he might direct any question 
of fact to be laid before a jury, over whose deliberations he himself 
would have to preside. There were also many questions of law arising 
out of deeds of arrangement—of which the proportion to bankruptcy 
eases was 14,900 to 1000—which would be brought before the Chief 
Judge for decision. Under this bill, also, every one of the sixty Count 
Court judges would be a judge in bankruptcy, and one appeal from eac 
in the year would not leave the Chief Judge im want of occupation, He 
believed that unanimity existed in the profession in favour of the 
original clause, and he must be excused for saying that the mercantile 
community did not understand the subject so well as the lawyer did. 
still there existed a general feeling among them to the same effect, 
Ile concluded by moving that the House disagree to the Lords’ amend. 
ment relative to a Chief Judge in Bankruptcy. ’ ‘ " 

Mr. Bincu (Guildford) denied the existence, either in the leg 
profession or the mercantile community, of that unanimity which the 
Attorney-General had supposed. In the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, the omission of the clause was moved by Lord Cran- 
worth, and supported by Lords Kingsdown, Wensleydale, St. Leo- 
nards, Chelmsford, and Cranworth, the late Lord Chancellor being the 
only dissentient. f‘ , 

Lord Overstone, too, a high mercantile authority, concurred in the 
notice for rejecting the clause. The hon. and learned member urge 
that if a new judge was required, it was for any other court than the 
Bankruptey Court, when only a posssible increase in the number of 
appeals was the ground for his appointment. ; 

Mr. Cottier (Plymouth) believed that the present machinery of 
appeal to the Lords Justices would be utterly inadequate to carry out 
the provisions of the bill, and quoted the Divorce Court as an instance 
of what might be done by one first-class judge presiding over a parti- 
cular departmental legal administration. ; 

Mr. Mautys (Wallingford) supported the restoration of the clause, 
from conclusions founded on his own daily experience. He was con- 
vineed there would be abundance of business for a Chief Judge, and 
that the bill would not work well without one. ae ; 

Mr. Roxr (Gloucestershire) advised that the existing machinery 
should be continued for a few years; and if it proved unequal to the 
business imposed upon it, then a new measure to constitute the Court 
might be brought in. He denied the delay before the Lords Justices 
was so great as had been represented. ; . 

Mr. Rt. W. Cxawrorp (London) said that the signatures of eight 
hundred firms, representing property to the extent of 200,000,0002,, 
were appended to the petition in favour of the bill; while only forty- 
cight firms, representing 14,000,000/., had sigued the petition in favour 
of the Lords’ amendment, 

Mr. Hoxsratt (Liverpool) supported the Lords’ amendment. 

Mr. Haprtexp (Sheffield) and Mr. ‘Turner (Manchester) supported 
the bill in its original shape. i : 

Mr. Hen ey (Oxfordshire) said that a judge could be appointed at 
any time, but he could not be got rid of without a superannuation 
allowance, He thought the existing judicial power was sufficient, and 
should, at all ev ents, be continued for a short period, as the present 
measure was merely an experiment. : a 

Mr. Morrat? (Honiton) thought that, without a Chief Judge, the 
measure might as well be abandoned altogether. ; 

Mr. Warore (Cambridge University) thought that a superintend- 
ing judge would be required under the new system, but such a judge 
might be supplied by one of the Vice-Chancellors for the time being 
—a plan which had boon adopted once before. : 

The SoLiciToR-GENERAL regretted, with the previous speaker, that 
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the question as to the appointment of the Chief Judge had not beer 
discussed by those who now opposed it at an earlier stage of the bill 


The necessity of some reform in the bankruptcy law was proved by 


1 | in the view that while other nations were arming, England should not disarm, 
. | No feeling of economy should induce us to reduce our armaments below what the 


| dignity and honour of the country required, because that of itself was one great 


the great increase in the number of private arrangements, a system | guarantee for the maintenance of peace in Europe. But in order to prevent 


which withdrew the liquidation of insolvent estates altogether frou 
cognizance of law. He denied that this was an experimental measure 


it was intended to create a permanent system, with a Chief Judge at | 
its head, and the Commissioners (to be reduced to three, or fewer, at 


| needless suspicions, he must decline to produce the papers asked for at the present 
| moment. 
> 


1 





Paris, July 19, 
The Aoniteur of to-day contains a report, addressed by the Minister of 


discretion), as subordinates. He pointed out that the Chief Judge Marine to the Emperor, which is followed by an Imperial decree, approving 


would not be simply a Judge of Appeal 


honourable gentlemen who had spoken, but he woul 


of every one brought under it, and the whole commercial morality 
of the kingdom, is by this bill brought primarily in contested cases 


Chief Judge. The effect of the Lord 


one-fifth of a principle or one-fifth of a rule, or five different prin- 
iw and and five different rules ; so that it will be a toss up, a game 
of chance, of haphazard, whether a man who has conducted himself in 
a questionable manner shall get off free, or be punished leniently 
or severely, if punished at all. He did not believe that either the 
Lords Justices or a Vice-Chancellor could supply the place of the 
Chief Judge as originally proposed. 
Sir Huen Caren (Belfast) considered the appointment of a Chief 
Judge would simply amount to the appointment of a sixth commis- 
sioner for the London district, at 5000/. a year, when there were 
already five at 2000/. a year each. ‘The uniformity claimed for the 
roposed system was all a delusion. The original jurisdiction of the 
hief Judge was confined to the London district, and among the six or 
seven country commissioners and the sixty County Court judges, there 
would be no more usefulness than at present. All arguments founded 
on the creation of a first-class tribunal were fallacious, as the Commis- 
sioners and County Court judges he had mentioned would all be en- 
trusted with the great powers so pompously paraded as a reason for 
the appointment of a Chief Judge. They were now at the end of the 
session. Next year a consolidation of the law of bankruptcy was 
promised. If Government brought in a bill abolishing the power of 
the commissioner, they should have his hearty support ; but he did 
nea against throwmg the whole administration of the bankrupt 
aw into confusion by creating a sort of unmeaning, undefined, co- 
ordinate jurisdiction, which would be the result if the present proposal 
were carried. 
- ag ae divided. The numbers were: Ayes, 173; noes, 129. Ma- 
jority, 44. 
Tue Duruam University Brt.—The House went into Committce 
on this bill, but the Chairman immediately reported progress, and 
after forwarding several other bills a stage, the eae adjourned, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
—_ — - > - 
Boru Houses of Parliament sat last night. 
In the House of Lords, after a number of petitions praying for the restoration 
of Polish independence and for the suspension of diplomatic intercourse with the 
Russian Government until that was done, the Earl of Harrowsy raised a discus- 





as was supposed by many 
i { also possess a 
large amount of original jurisdiction, especially with regard to the | 
discharge of bankrupts within the London district. This original 
jurisdiction of a most important character, affecting the reputation 


> 


and in uncontested cases, by the — of the Commissioners to the | 
ge. » ef s’ amendment is to throw it back | 
on the five Commissioners, not sitting as a court, but each applying | 


| the conclusions of the report, and ordering the levy of men for the navy to be 
made as follows: 
ist. From among those sailors who have not yet served the State. 
2d. In case of an insufficiency, from among the class who have served the 
shortest time of their period of service. 
| Another decree establishes bounties for those sailors who re-enter the navy 
y | after their period of service has expired. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnaner, Fripay AFTERNOON, 
Tue applications for the New Indian Loan of 4,000,000/. were offi. 
cially published on Monday last. Lt appears that the total tendered 
| for was 21,000,000/., and that the mmimum fixed by the Council 


| was 98}. The highest tender was at 99/. 8s., and the lowest accepted 
}in full, 98/7. 18s. 6d. The applications at 987, 18s. amounted to 
| 1,337,5002., but at this rate at 503,200/. remained to be allotted, or 
about 387 per cent. Among the unsuccessfal bids was one from 
Messrs. Rothschild, for a million a haif, at 983. On the conclusion of 
the operation the quotation of the new scrip gradually advanced, and 
on Tuesday touched 100}, but a relapse has since taken place to 1004 
to}. The Old Stock was last quoted 99% to 3. 

In‘the Discount Market the inal for money has been very mode- 
rate throughout the week, and the best bills are readily taken at 5} 
ver cent. On the Stock Exchange loans on Government Securities can 
de obtained at an almost nominal rate. 

The Funds were firm in the earlier part of the week at 90} to 2 for 
the account, but have since receded to 893 to 90, partly from sales for 
money, and partly from a rumour that the Emperor of the French is 
seriously ill at Viehy. To-day there was another slight decline, but 
the closing price was again S93 to 90. 

There has been scarcely any business doing in the Railway Market, 

but the tendency has been rather better, the publie having apparently 
been investing to a moderate extent during the past fortnight. Some 
repurchases are also believed to have taken place to close the speculative 
account for the fall mentioned last week, Canadian and foreign de- 
scriptions show little change, except American securities, which are 
flatter on the President’s Message. Indian guaranteed stocks are 
firm. There have been some inquiries for Joint Stock Bank shares, the 
dividends declared at the half-yearly meetings this week having been 
generally good. r 
The shipments of gold to New York continue, but on a diminished 
scale owing to the rise in the exchange in that city. 
Consols for Account, 892, 90; India Five per Cents, 993, 993; 
ditto, New, 1004, 1004; Brazilian Five per Cents., 99, 100; Mexican, 
92%, 228; Russian Three per Cents, 664, 663; Spanish, 484, 49; 
Turkish Six per Cents, 1854, 793, 793; Ditto, 1858, 66}, 663; London 
and Sect Wesker, 943, 954; Midland, 1212, 122}; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 1113, 1124; Great Western, 703, 71; South-Eastern, 
814, 813; Great Northern, 108, 108}; Eastern Counties, 49}, 504; 
East Indian, 984, 993; Grand Trunk of Canada, 18}, 19}; Lom- 
bardo-Venetian, }, $dis.; Illinois Central, 39, 38 dis. 
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sion on Poland. 

In the House of Commons there was a morning sitting, at which the Inland 
Revenue Bill passed through, after a motion for its rejection by Mr. HENNEssxy, 
negatived by 82 to 49. 

At the evening sitting, Mr. Contncuam presented a petition from Mr. 
O'Malley Irwin, impugning the conduct of Mr. Lever, whom he accused of frau- 
dulent practices in the affair of the North Atlantic Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, and prayed the House to institute an inquiry. 

Mr. Lever denied the charge, but the petition was received. 

Mr. KinGrake asked whether the Governments of Italy and France continue 
to deny that the King of Italy has entertained a project for ceding to France the 
Island of Sardinia; and whether the truth of any such denials is contirmed or 
shaken by the information which her Majesty’s Government may have received 
from other quarters; and to move address for copies of any further correspond- 
ence which may have passed respecting the cession to France of the Island of 
Sardinia. In the course of a lengthened speech the honourable member stated 


that much uneasiness was felt on this subject. There were very strong grounds | . 


for believing that France was advancing towards the annexation of Sardinia, and | 
it would be unsafe to rely on either the moderation of the a or the tirm- | 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 16. 
Bankruptcies Annulled—John Crossley, jun., Manchester, and Hebden-bridge, 


ness of the Italian Government. Should such annexation take place, it would | cotton-spinner—Joseph Parkes, Birmingham, coal merchant. 


be most prejudicial to England, and endanger those communications in the Medi- | 


terranean, the security of which had always been a main object of our policy. | 
Sir R. Peet seconded the motion. 
Lord J. Russevu said the question was most important, and he had repeatedly 


Bankrupts.—Samuel Carter, Fen Stanton, near St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, corn 
merchant—James Balls, Saleot, Essex, grocer— Nathaniel Ballard, Farringdon, Berk- 
shire, woolstapler—John Yates, Berry-street, Clerkenwell, mustard manufacturer— 


| William Cash, High-street, Portland-town, and Peterborough, grocer—George Scott, 
Cubitt-town, Isle of Dogs, engineer—George Glazebrook, Birmingham, plumber— 


stated that the connexion of Sardinia to France would afiect territorial arrange- | John Shaw Walker, West Bromwich, licensed victualler—William James Windram 
ments and the balance of power in the Mediterranean. Its consequences would | and Edward Squire Tebbutt, Leicester, elastic web manufacturers—William Martin, 


be most serious, as it would at once put an end to any intimate alliance between 
France and this country. His belief was that the French Government would not 
attempt it, seeing the grave results that must follow. The noble Lord 
stated his reasons for believing that the Italian Government did not 
intend to give up Sardinia, but while trusting in the pacific assurances 
of the Emperor of the French, he was aware that a change of opinion 
in the French Chambers, or amongst the French people, might suddenly 
alter that policy. Hostile designs might not now be entertained, but 


Alfred Philips Youle, and William Richardson Roebuck, Doncaster, iron manufac- 
turers—William Newsham, Blackburn, innkeeper—William Ronald, Manchester, 
warehouseman. 

Scotch Sequestrations—J,. P. Macdonald, Dunfermline, merchant—M. Watson, 
Edinburgh, draper—J. Liveston, sen., Forfar, spirit dealer—T. Muirand T, Hepburn, 
Larkhall, builders—W. A. Sutherland, Edinburgh, bookseller—D. Cross, Hamilton, 
general merchant, 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 19. 
Bankruptcy Annulled.—Loran de Wolfe Cochran, late of the South Sea House, 


when movements of whole nations were now going on in Europe in favour of , Threadneed|e-street, shipowner and merchant. 


better forms of government, there were grounds for anxiety and for increased 
vigilance. At the same time it did not become us to be constantly indulging in 


Bankrupts—Edward John Heard and James John Walter, Norway-wharf, Wap- 


ping-wall, packing-case manufacturers—James Smith, Hope-wharf, Macclestield- 
street, City-road, carman and contractor—William Walker Whelpley, late of St. 


feelings of suspicion. Undoubtedly Italy owed much to France, but there were John’s, New Branswick, but now in the city of London, iron, timber, and commis- 
matters connected with her independence which must depend upon her own people, _ sion merchant—William Ballard, Farringdon, Berkshire, woolstapler and fell- 
who must conselidate by their own strength and wisdom real independence,  monger—James Smith, Guildford, Surrey, builder and innkeeper—John Gurney 


What England and France had done was to prevent foreign interference in Italy. 
The feeling of jealousy which existed in some — against the formation of 
& strong and united Italy was a mistaken one. W 


Mason, Lincoln, ironmonger—Edwin Maw, Birmingham, engineer—William Thomas 


Ashwin, Burslem, Staffordshire, wine and spirit merchant—Thomas Farmer Perry 
: and John Evans Wilson, Bridgnorth and Claverley, Salop, timber merchants and 
hen that kingdom was conso- | farmers — Sarah Bannister, Leominster, Herefordshire, wool dealer -~ William 


lidated there would be a fresh guarantee for the peace of Europe. He concurred Malkin, Macclesiield, Cheshire, wine and spirit merchant. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— --—>—— 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


HE view we have taken from the first of the wang, 
and policy of the American President is strongly sup- 
ported by his last Message. Mr. Lincoln writes like a half- 
educated lawyer, and thinks like a European sovereign. It 
is difficult to imagine anything more feebly diffuse than the 
long columns by which he justifies the war, or anything more 
haughtily energetic than the single paragraph in which he 
demands means for carrying it to a successful end. That 
paragraph, explained as it is by the official reports of the 
Secretaries of State, clears up all that was doubtful in the 
policy of the Cabinet, scatters to the winds all rumours of 
compromise, and declares that the American Republic tole- 
rates rebellion as little as any monarchy on earth. The 
President defends himself for his delay before the assault on 
Sumter, promises a long paper from the Attorney-General 
on lus right to arrest traitors, asks “if it is just that the 
South should be off without any consent or any return” for 
the money invested in Florida, and throughout stands on 
the defensive in a style fatal to English ideas of the dignity 
of his office. But in the midst of this slip-slop garrulity 
he asks for an army equal to that of a first-class military 
Power, and supplies on a scale which startles Englishmen | 
accustomed to pay war taxes, and calmly discusses his} 
course “after this rebellion shall have been suppressed.” 
That sentence is the key to the President’s resolution. 





Secession is rebellion, and rebellion shall be suppressed at 


debtor. This is not perhaps the highest form of resolution, 
but it is one against which threats are as much lost as 
sophistry or bribes. 

There is one other point to be noticed in the President’s 
Message. From first to last, throughout all those weary 
columns of type, the word slavery never occurs—the thing 
slavery is never referred to. The President thrusts the slave 
question wholly out of sight. Even in the paragraph in 
which he alludes to his course, “when this*rebellion shall 
have been suppressed,” he gives no pledge as to State rights 
or the peculiar institution: “ Lest,” he says, “there be some 
uneasiness in the minds of candid men as to what is to be 
the course of the Government towards the Southern States 
after the rebellion shall have been suppressed, the Executive 
deems it proper to say it will be his purpose then, as ever, 
to be guided by the Constitution and the laws, and that he 
probably will have no different understanding of the powers 
and duties of the Federal Government, relatively to the 
rights of the States and the people under the Constitution, 
than that expressed in the Inaugural Address.” 

“T will adhere,’’ said the Emperor of Austria, last week, 
“to the principles laid down in my first speech to the 
Reichsrath ;’? and in the minds both of President and Em- 
peror the intention of the reference is the same. Both in- 
tend to declare a consistent resolution. That of the Presi- 
dent is to uphold the Constitution, which, as the North 
wields the majority, may, “ probably,” prohibit slavery in 
the States, and will certainly forbid it within the Territories. 
It is difficult to believe that this reticeuce was not of de- 
sign. A word on the State right to regulate slavery would 
have conciliated thousands of wavering Southerners, but the 
word would have pledged the Cabinet not to pursue the 
path which they perceive, willing or unwilling, they must 
tread. 


any outlay of treasure, or any expenditure of life. Mr.) put will the people concede the enormous powers de- 
Lincoln asks for four hundred thousand men and a hundred |manded by their Government? That, after all, is the real 
millions sterling as the first contribution of Congress towards | point at issue, for, however resolved the President may be, 
the necessary war. And this, he says, with a cold resolution | his policy, unless it meets the assent of the people, is simply 
which all his verbiage cannot hide, is but a small demand. ‘om individual opinion. And, moreover, can the people, even 
The army will be only “a tenth of those of proper ages within if earried such lengths by their enthusiasm, bear the enor- 
the regions where apparently all are willing to engage.” and | mous burden the President desires to impose. It needs no 
the money is “ less than a twenty-third part of the sum owned | argument to prove that the burden is onerous to the 
by those who seem willing to devote the whole.” The talk of} Jast degree. The war will not end ina year, and to keep 
a strong Union party within the South is kept up, but its ex-| four hundred thousand men in the field two years is 
istence is treated as matter of no moment. If al/ Southerners jan effort which would task the resources of England, with 
are volunteers against the Union, and all Southern wealth | twice the wealth of the States, and tax the human supply of 
is devoted to that one end, the Union is still to find means} Russia with twice their population. The army is to be 
to enforce its complete supremacy. Secession is rebellion, | drawn from the North, from a people, that is, less numerous 
and the number of the rebels only increases the means the} than that of Eugland alone, and the outlay exceeds five- 
Joyal must raise to effect the inevitable suppression. Com- | fold the natioual revenue of the Republic. The President, too, 
promises, if made at all, must be made by the people, and | speaks of the hundred millions paid for Florida, and then asks 
till then the President “will not shrink, nor count the | for four hundred millions to spend in recovering them; he 
chances of his own life in what may follow.” The bills | talks of the free institutions which are a model to the world, 
introduced by the Government tally well with this cold} and then proposes a standingarmy. He places these requests 
resolve. They read, in the short sentences in which Ame-} before people who have never furnished a native recruit to 
rican journalists describe them, like the decrees proposed to | their permanent force, and have never borne a direct tax, or 
a Government heading a revolution. The “Indemnity Bill” | provided for a more than nominal national debt. Feeling 
sounds like a constitutional form, but the remainder are all | acutely the force of these objections, we still believe that the 
“up to the height of circumstances.” The peaceful repub-| North will endure this tremendous strain. The mere fact 
lic is to pass at once a law “to increase the military esta-| that they asked to do it will of itself treble their willingness. 
blishment,” and thereby secure skilled officers ; a bill “for} Their complaint has hitherto been that the Government 
the better organization of military establishments,” which | lagged behind, that it refused the means placed at its dis- 
will reorganize the bureaux; a bill “to promote the efli-! posal, seemed lukewarm, or even treacherous. ‘he Presi- 
ciency of the army,” which will make discipline stern, and | dent has now shot forward far in advance, but there is no 
a “ bill for a national guard,” which will be a standing army. | proof that he has outstripped the people. The Republicans 
There can be no mistake as to the meaning of all this. | are content, and the House of Assembly has elected a Re- 
The American people may have different views, may refuse | publican Speaker. The galleries cheered the demand for 
the means necessary to make these menaces effective, or| four hundred millions, and the galleries on such occasions 
may shrink from the long war now so plainly before them, | are filled with the best representatives of the Union, The 
and we have considered below the possibility of those oceur- | talk about compromise has for weeks elicited nothing but 
rences; but discussion on the designs of the Government indignation. The Democratic leaders dare not even yet 
has come at last to anend. The President says nothing | attack the war except by expressing their doubts whether 
about the last man and the last shilling, but if it be not his|the same expenditure would not conquer the continent. 
resolve to expend both, rather than make terms with rebel-| Above all, the American people are convinced that the South 
lion, words and acts have alike no meaning. American | is already defeated, that it needs but one great levy and one 
statesmen are trained to servility, and we cannot expect, | bold push to secure the unconditional surrender. It matters 
even from a President, the independent volition it is the | little now, as it mattered nothing in March, what course the 
= of an English statesman to display. But, though | trading politicians may take. The silent millions of the 
owing always—and, in English judgment, bowing too low—| North, whose hearts have been ulcerated for thirty years by 
towards the people, Mr. Lincoln’s own purposes are terribly | enforced submission to ceaseless insult, will accept any de- 
clear and plain. He may distrust the people, but they, if| mand rather than yield, and with their decision the con- 
they mean war, have no cause to distrust him. He will go! troversy, however warm, or however much to the apparent 
forward relentlessly, as if the war were a suit, expend | advantage of the South, will, as before, instantly end. That 
armies as if they were costs, and press judgment to execu-| individuals will resist, that some Charles Fox will appear, 
tion as if he were only distraining a fraudulent or menacing | that a strong minority will grow up, as in our own European 
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war craving only for peace, is more than probable. But the 
mass of the nation, like the mass of the British people, is 
with the war, and nothing but sharp distress will make it 
even temporarily unpopular. Of the will of the North at 
present there can, we believe, be no doubt whatever. 

Of their power there is perhaps more doubt, but even on 
this point, though with more hesitation, we must reply in 
the affirmative. It is evident that the men can be procured. 

Whether it be that social life in the States tempts men to 
soldiership, or that the great foreign population, as some say, 
is really in distress, or that the heart of the nation is really 
aroused to a depth we can scarcely appreciate, the men, it is 
evident, can be obtained. The Secretary at War reports 
that three hundred and ten thousand men are already col- 
lected. ighty thousand of these are three months volun- 
teers, but after that great deduction, two hundred and thirty 
thousand men remain engaged for the war. Nearly a hundred 
thousand more are fretting in the Western States because 
their services cannot be entertained, and with money in 
yrenty the balance will be only too easily gathered together. 

hether these men will submit to the discipline a long 
campaign requires; whether they can turn out cavalry in 
anything like adequate numbers; whether, in short, they can 
be reduced by service or discipline into an army, events alone 
can decide. But the men, we believe, can be found, and 
behind them remains, as a reserve, the whole population of 
States like Iowa, in which every man needs only instruction 
in drill to be an efficient soldier. The levy will do infinite 
mischief to the country, will increase the military feeling so 
strong in the States, will check the prosperity of the West, 
and will perhaps menace the liberty for which the volunteers 
say they fight; but the men can be obtained. So can the 
National Guard, a force long since demanded by the holders 
of property, who see in the weakness of the Executive a 
permanent danger to themselves. 

It remains to provide the money, and it must be remem- 
bered that the lightness of taxation which has hitherto dis- 
tinguished the States, only makes heavy taxation the more 
easy and productive. The Financial Secretary, like his 
chief, states his demand with sufficient clearness but in many 
words. The expenditure for the current year may be taken 
at eighty millions sterling, of which sum twenty millions 
must, he conceives, be raised by taxes. By placing a tax 
on sugar, molasses, coffee, and tea, he hopes that the in- 
direct taxes may be made to produce fifteen millions, and for 
the remaining five he proposes two alternatives. A tax of 
half-a-crown in the pound on the entire property of the north 
would produce just the amount deficient, or it may be made 
up by light imposts on ale and beer, tobacco and spirits, 
bank-notes and spring-carriages, jewellery and legacies. This 
is a goodly list of burdens, and reminds one painfully how 
near Sydney Smith’s prophetical caution to brother Jonathan 
is to its fulfilment. But none of the duties, though some 
of them will be heavy—as, for example, ten pence a pound on 
green tea—are unbearable, or exceed those we ourselves 
pay, murmuring but obedient. None of them press on the 
sources of wealth, or demand from the people the sacrifice 
of necessaries with which it would be injurious to dis- 
pense. Even the property tax might be borne, and the 
machinery already exists for collecting that impost for State 
expenses. The Union will simply glide out of the class 
of lightly taxed States into that of fairly taxed nations—a 
change the progress of events was sure sooner or later 
to involve. But this is not all the burden to be imposed. 
Sixty millions sterling—two hundred and forty millions of 
dollars—remain to be provided for by loan, and the moneyed 
interest is already, it is said, biased towards the South. The 
moneyed interest, however, whatever their “ proclivities,”’ 
will follow their instincts, and swarm round a Ministry which 
creates a national debt like flies round honey. Or if they do 
not, there remains the device of the open loan, a device which, 
in a country where every farmer saves and five-sixths of the 
national wealth is real, will tap an exhaustless mine. The 
Union, taking the calculation head by head—for if she has 
fewer rich than England she has also fewer poor—can bear a 
national debt of five hundred millions, and yet be no heavier 
weighted than ourselves. ‘The Secretary’s demand is for less 
than: one-eighth of that amount. The men and the money 
are forthcoming, and annoyed as all men must feel at the 
bombastic rubbish with which Americans overlay earnest 
feeling, we still know of nothing nobler than the constancy 
with which the people sacrifice their dreams, their wealth, 
and their lives to preserve their honour. 





LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S PEERAGE: MR. GLAD. 
STONE’S OPPORTUNITY. 
HE great political event of the week to English Liberals 
is one that will be generally regarded with very hesi- 
tating feelings. The effect of raising Lord John Russell to 
the House of Lords will necessarily be two-fold: one per. 
sonal to himself, and one affecting the organization of the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons and its residua 
leader—whenever Lord Palmerston retires—Mr. Gladstone, 
With regard to neither class of consequences can we think 
that there is room for distinct satisfaction; and with regard 
to the latter, most true Liberals must feel at least unmixed 
anxiety. 

No one will be disposed to doubt that Lord John Russell 
is such stuff as the very best class of the Upper House are 
made of, and that it is the pride which he and such as he 
take in an English peerage which still gives to our aristo- 
cracy its great weight and sterling value in our constitution, 
Whenever great English statesmen cease to desire for their 
eldest sons a hereditary place in the House of Lords, we 
may expect to see the influence of the aristocracy wane 
quickly, and the Commons absorb rapidly the whole power 
of the State. We need not say that looked at in this 
light, the willingness of Lord i ohn Russell to abandon 
his distinguished position in the House of Commons for 
the less influential benches of the House of Lords, 
is a pure gain to the English constitution. It is by such 
recruits, that its dignity in England and in Europe is pre- 
served. But with regard to the influence of this translation 
on Lord John Russell’s personal politics, we cannot feel an 
equally unmixed satisfaction. Aristocratic, in the best sense, 
as he is at heart, no doubt the position of political depend- 
ance on the favour of the people has not always been advan- 
tageous to him. It has occasionally clouded his judgment 
and divided his purposes. It has plunged him prematurely 
into a kind of reform agitation of which his judgment could 
not heartily have approved, and has developed unpleasantly 
from time to time the cold insouciance of his temper as a par- 
tizan. Still it has kept him in constant and living contact 
with the popular mind, and experience has shown that the 
immediate influences around him exercise a very powerful 
influence over Lord John Russell. We have not forgotten 
how suddenly and strangely the Austrian statesmen at 
Vienna converted him to their view of the terms of peace in 
1855. When he no longer depends on the cheers of the 
Ifouse of Commons, insensibly, no doubt, but certainly, we 
fear, some of his noblest popular sympathies will relax their 
hold, and some of his least popular traditions will gather 
new force over his mind. We have seen in the last year or 
two how his antique prejudices concerning the neces- 
sity of a dual power in Italy have yielded little by little 
to the steady pressure of the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons. We havealso seen how tenaciously, in spite of a 
certainly much less vigorous pressure from the same quarter, 
he has clung to the Austrian creed of the old Whig party, and 
ostentatiously refused, by every means in his power, the shadow 
of a moral sanction to the Hungarian movement. Once 
fairly lodged among the deep-rooted dogmas of the House 
of Lords concerning foreign policy, Lord John Russell’s own 
rank prejudices on this ae | will find shelter and stimulus 
instead of the discouraging climate of the House of Com- 
mons, and may, we fear, grow apace. We can quite expect 
to see Lord Russell—if that should prove to be his title— 
a politician far less divided against himself, far more digui- 
fied, consistent, and harmonious in type, than Lord John 
Russell. But though the unobstructed bloom of Whig con- 
ceptions may ennoble the form of Lord Jobn’s political 
individuality, it would have anything but an equally salutary 
effect on the policy which it may still be his duty to direct. 
The most momentous change, however, to the country, 
involved in Lord John Russell’s translation, is the resigna- 
tion of his reversionary claim to the leadership of the, Whig 
party—a resignation that must, of course, be construed as 
made in favour of Mr. Gladstone. Lord Palmerston cannot 
in the nature of things long retain the post which he fills 
with so much spirit and sagacity ; and whenever he retires, 
the man who leads the Liberal party in the House of Com- 
mons must, whether nominally or not, be his real successor. 
Will the change be desirable or otherwise ? Without ignoring 
the fact that Lord John Russell commanded the complete con- 
fidence only of a certain section of the liberals, and was not 
always very happy even in his management of these personal 
followers, we fear that his loss will be severely felt. It is true 








that Mr. Gladstone would never have served meekly under 
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him, and that he could never have taken office under Mr. 
Gladstone ; but we have great reason to fear that the Liberals 
will be altogether a more divided and incoherent body under 
the leadership of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
even without any detached Russell party to confer on it the 
dangerous favour of independent support, than they would 
have been under Lord John Russell, notwithstanding the 
similar detachment of Mr. Gladstone and his very few per- 
sonal allies. Lord John Russell is at all events a tried and 
trusted Liberal, a very moderate liberal in many matters it is 
true, but still a definite Whig, whose political creed every 
Liberal clearly understands. Unfortunately this is not the case 
with Mr. Gladstone. On most matters he has a subtle theory 
of his own. On church matters he has a peculiar theory of 
his own which is usually decidedly obnoxious to dissenters. 
On the policy of national defences and expenditure he has an 
intermediate theory of his own, whichis quite different from 
the country’s theory, and not quite the same as Mr. Cob- 
den’s or Mr. Bright’s. All these partial sympathies and 
partial antipathies will be seeds of division in the liberal 
arty, so soon as Mr. Gladstone becomes its virtual leader. 
He will be in something like the position of the celebrated 
German metaphysician Hegel, who once said that but 
one of all his many pupils had understood him at all, 
and he had misunderstood him; and perhaps the new Soli- 
citor-General may occupy this semi-confidential position to- 
wards his chief, which, able as he is, will not be an enviable 
one. But it is not easy to exaggerate the difficulty of leading 
a party who habitually fear the outburst of eccentric plans 
from their leader, or what is nearly as bad, the public an- 
nouncement of damaging arguments in favour of popular and 
valuable measures. Nothing can be more disorganizing than 
the uneasy feeling on behalf of the rank and file that their 
leader must be watched and carefully disclaimed, if he say 
more than is in the compact. This, or something like this, 
has long been the source of Tory disorganization under Mr. 
Disraeli, and should the Whigs be assembled under a cap- 
tain whom—though from other and more purely intellectual 
reasons—they distrust as profoundly, the spectacle which 
the House of Commons is likely to present will be very 
curious. On the one side, a coolness between the head and 
all the limbs ; on the other, a schism between the members, 
each from time to time claiming the authority of the head, 
There may be a more hopeful future. If Mr. Gladstone 
could so far train himself to the duties of his position as to 
lay himself under some rule of this kind,—to find some 
average Whig mind among his colleagues, and make it the 
touchstone of his parliamentary policy—if he could resolve 
never to bring forward anything that he cannot make, not 
only intelligible but clear, to some dull ordinary liberal ; 
and to forbid himself, with stern asceticism, the use of any 
crotchet or subtlety which he could not recommend to his 
blunt friend’s perception—his unrivalled eloquence and ad- 
dress in the House of Commons might still make him a 
great party leader. Of course we cannot feel very hopeful 
as to any such artificial expedient. But with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s transcendent genius, with a sincere liberal bias at 
the bottom of his mind, with a modified conservatism of 
feeling in respect to all constitutional changes that is really 
reflected in the educated classes of the country—it seems 
a pitiable thing that mere crotchetiness should blast the 
great prospects now opening before him, He will never be 
guilty of narrowing his mind by giving up to party “what 
was meant for mankind,” but he may only, too probably, 
mistake what is meant only for himself for what is meant for 
mankind, and so cast away the promise of a noble and 
splendid career. 


THE APOSTLES OF FREE-TRADE AT DINNER. 


HE immortal triumphs of Free-trade have been once 
more celebrated in a banquet at the Mansion House, 

and Mr. Cobden has again dined happily in honour of him- 
self. 
festal board, he in reality 1s entertaining his countrymen all 
over England. Political banquets are not so much designed 
for the distinguished guests at the dinner-table, as for the 
breakfast-tables of the next morning. The success of the 
feast has little or nothing to do with the profusion of hospi- 
tality displayed at the feast itself. 
piquant political dishes, and the brillianey of the sparkling 
political wines which are served up to the public abroad next 
day. It is to ourselves that these Mansion House invitations 
are issued. All England goes to dinner when her great 


When the Lord Mayor entertains a public man at his | 


Tt lies in the number of 


men dine, and has a right to expect that every Lord Mayor 
shall do his duty and entertain her well. If the guests are 
feeble and the speeches flat, society at large is disappointed, 
and feels that it may fairly reproach the giver of the feast 
with a dinner wasted and an evening lost. The true political 
Epicure will estimate the taste and judgment of the host 
from the nature of the delicacies he purveys. He knows the 
exact value of each speech, and regards rightly the post- 
prandial orators of the night as so many successive dishes 
which the orderer of the banquet confidently offers to the 
nation. He weighs their merits as they are handed round ; 
selects some, and neglects others; exhibiting care and 
fastidious nicety in his decision. He declines even to sniff at 
stuffed Alderman when toasted Cabinet Ministers are coming. 
Bishops he passes severely by, as having at very best a taste 
of boiled chicken about them. Army colonels, and admirals 
on half-pay, appear for the sake of form, but disappear un- 
touched. The whole interest of the night is concentrated 
upon some rare bird, or some sparkling beverage, for the sake 
of which the feast is made. When the delicacy of the 
night has been enjoyed, the night is over, and the political 
Epicure has dined. How he has dined depends entirely upon 
the taste and talent of the worshipful the Lord Mayor, who 
has chosen the constituent elements of the repast. This is 
a high and glorious privilege for any single citizen to enjoy, 
namely, the power of catering for the curiosity of his country- 
men. It should never be abused, if the Lord Mayors of 
London do not wish to see the position which they occupy 
misunderstood. The Lord Mayor who values his opportu- 
nities will so dine as at once to gratify his own political 
taste and the political curiosity of the public at large. 

Sir William Cubitt is in principle a Conservative of the 
order of the Carlton Club, but in practice he does not refuse 
to give us the modern cookery of the Reform. On Thurs- 
day night Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright were the staple dishes 
at the Mansion House dinner, M. Chevalier coming in like 
a light French entrée in the interval. The subject of the 
night’s conversation was the victory of Free-trade over the 
prejudices of mankind, illustrated more especially by the suc- 
cessful execution of the recent French treaty. Nor can it 
be said to be a slight indication of the magnitude of that 
victory, that a Conservative Lord Mayor should be celebrat- 
ing the glories of Richard Cobden, as conquered monarchs 
before now upon their own hearths have entertained their 
conquerors. Though the canny eye of Sir William Cubitt 
may have been fixed wistfully upon the coming vacancy in 
the representation of the metropolis, while he walked pa- 
tiently, and even cheerfully, before the chariot wheels of the 
apostle of Free-trade, it still is a proof of the progress of truth 
and freedom, that a Conservative should be willing, for the 
sake even of a seat in Parliament, to acknowledge the past 
absurdities of his party. Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden, 
though they did not forget the courtesy of guests, wore 
nevertheless without disguise the clear confident air 
of victors. The absurd apprehensions which society once 
feli of the encroachments made year after year by 
the principles of a liberal economy, are now 80 en- 
tirely dissipated, that even Tories can afford to smile 
at their past alarms. But it requires fortitude and manly 
resignation to wreathe with laurels the swords which have 
carried defeat and despair into one’s own ranks. on omnia 
possumus omnes. It is diflicult to be gracious to one’s 
captors. Sir William Cubitt, however, is an exception to 
the rule. He does the honours of a defeated cause with 
dignity and grace. He knows how to disguise regret in 
smiles, and to combine allegiance to an extinct Tory faith 
with cheerful admiration for those who have helped to ex- 
tinguish it. If he succeeds in catching the mantle which 
Lord John Russell lets fall as he mounts in radiance to the 
skies,—in the person of her new political prophet the me- 
tropolis will have secured a rara avis, a patriot who loves 
Conservatism and does not hate Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright. 
In political principles, as in other things, there is nothing 
like leather—because it stretches. No law is so great or so 
useful as the law of universal admiration : 


‘God bless Free-trade! though worsted Gallia scoff ; 
God bless our Duties! though they’re now cut off ; 
And if in Downing-street Old Nick should revel, 
England’s Prime Minister, God bless the Devil !” 


Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright—the objects of the Mansion 
House hospitality—who are accustomed at political banquets 
| to hunt in couples, did not respond to the admiration of the 
| Lord Mayor by making a very brilliant show, or saying any- 
| thing particularly new. ‘The usual paradoxes about English 
B 
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ignorance of the French character, occupied, as is generally 
the case, that small portion of their speeches which was not 
devoted to self-congratulation ; and Mr. Bright revelled in 
imagination on a coming millennium of cotton, and of com- 
merce, and of peace, which we are to owe entirely to Mr. 
Cobden and an increased knowledge of French grammar. 
A self-contented mind is a continual feast, and Mr. Bright 
enjoys perennial pleasure from the delusion under which he 
labours that all who do not agree with him are either foolish 
or depraved. He insists upon the idea that the reason why 
England is alarmed at the armament of France, is either 
that we are obliged to provide commissions for the sons of 
an intriguing aristocracy, or else that Englishmen cannot, as 
arule, speak French. He regards it as a sacred duty we owe to 
society to spread a knowledge of French verbs everywhere. 
He has reason to believe that on the other side of the Channel 
the French Minister of Instruction is particularly anxious on 
his part to promote the study of English. Thus, hand in hand, 
if we may use the expression, both teaching the sacred and 
humanizing rudiments of grammar, Mr. Bright and the Mi- 
nister of French Instruction will walk through their re- 
spective countries the harbingers of peace. When French 
verbs come in at the door, ill feeling will fly out of the 
window ; and thanks to this ingenious plan of Mr. Bright’s 
for arming the country with dictionaries, Armstrong guns 
will soon cease to be necessary. We should have thought 
that the spectacle of what is Ley on the other side of the 
Atlantic would have washed all this nonsense out of Mr. 
Bright’s head. War will not end when a universal language 
is invented, nor does knowledge of the character of others 
necessarily reassure us as to their designs. To insinuate 
that all the natural anxiety which prevails in this country as 
to the projects of the French Emperor arises from a pre- 
valent ignorance of the French language and the French 
character, is a piece not so much of passing ignorance as of 
habitual insolence. For a long time it was Mr. Bright’s 
habit to reproach his countrymen with their ignorance of 
America. He now has begun to taunt a nation, among 
whose educated men we do not know why he should suppose 
that he holds a conspicuous place, with their ignorance of 
France. With all due allowances for much in his character 
that is bold and manly, it is impossible to forgive this great 
speaker all the discredit he brings upon the Liberal cause 
and on the true friends of peace by such extravagant ab- 
surdity. Mr. Bright has no right to identify himself with 
the cause of progress, nor with the cause of cultivation, 
nor of French verbs. 

M. Chevalier, the most scientific of French economists, if 
not the most stable of French politicians, came between Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Bright, like a wild elephant between two 
tame ones. Mr. Bright, at a later period of the evening, 
was destined to explain the animosity which is supposed by 
all the apostles of Free-trade to exist between France and 
England by our mutual ignorance of each other’s syntax 
and literature. M. Chevalier offered a more historical so- 
lution. Which god, O Muse, brought about the wars of 
the last eight centuries between us and our neighbours? 
What was the origin of so much strife? M. Chevalier, with 
Herodotzan simplicity, traces it all back to an unhappy jest 
uttered by a French king at the expense of the personal 
appearance of William the Conqueror—Judicium Paridis 
spreteque injuria forme. “A royal jest in very bad taste; 
such is the cause for which these two nations have for eight 
hundred years been destroying each other.” It is the same 
principle as that on which the father of history accounts for 
the Persian invasion. He considered it as virtually a reprisal 
for the abduction of Europa. There is something very sub- 


—————__ _ 


GERMAN POLITICS. 


Cc is difficult to imagine an act more stupidly criminal than 
the recent attempt to assassinate the King of Prussia, 
The silly student, whose hot brain devised the idea of 
cementing an empire by the blood of the only sovereign who 
can occupy its throne, had not even the poor excuse that he 
struck at a life detrimental to his country. Fortunately for 
Germany, he was, like most assassins from Junius Brutus 
downwards, a fool as well as a murderer, and, while dreaming 
of political regeneration, he loaded his pistol till the recoil 
disturbed his aim, and the bullet only grazed the shoulder 
of his intended victim. Had he succeeded, his “ cause” 
would have been lost for a generation. The Prussians are 
loyal to weakness, and a reaction compounded of virtue and 
servility would have swept the Liberal party at once from 
power, and thrown discredit for a lifetime on the ho 
which could inspire a deed as abhorrent to all just men as to 
all loyal subjects. It will be well if the instinctive horror 
with which all Northern races regard assassination do not, as 
it is, throw the nation into a fever of reaction against the 
party of whose worst side Becker is for the moment the 
representative. The King is a brave man, little likely to be 
shaken from his purposes because a mad student has chosen 
to think Providence slothful, and the ways of God too 
tedious for student wisdom ; but no man could be surprised 
if he recoiled for the moment from the path on which, how- 
ever timidly, he is plainly willing to enter. His Majesty 
has heartily assented to the act by which the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg-Gotha surrenders to him the control of his own 
army. He has shown nothing but readiness to listen to the 
plans the Court of Baden is so willing to press upon him, 
for assuming at least the military control of Germany. He 
has yielded his right to fealty from the estates of the realm 
—a concession well understood in Germany as involving his 
adhesion to the Liberal school ; and he has dismissed M. de 
Schleinitz, Foreign Secretary, a Prussian of Prussians, a 
man supposed to oppose amalgamation between Prussia 
and Germany, and favour the bureaucracy which more 
than other drawback alienates from Prussia the sympa- 
thies of Northern Germany. It is quite possible that the 
Crown Prince may be, as Becker believed. more inclined, 
and better qualified, to assume *he lead in the measures 
which are to reconstruct on a new basis a great Germanic 
Empire. Those who know the Crown Prince best perceive, 
or fancy they perceive in him some of those qualities—the 
evil as well as the good—which made the first Frederick the 
most successful of the sovereigns of his age. But the pre- 
sent King is moving obviously, though slowly, in the direc- 
tion all Germans desire ; he is, at least, as advanced as effec- 
tive public opinion—for it is not students or professors who 
rule Germany—and his death, apart altogether from the 
criminality of Becker’s attempt, would be simply a misfor- 
fortune for the great race with whose hopes he is bound up. 
It is impossible to reiterate too often the two facts upon 
which all strictly German politics really turn, viz. firstly, 
that the great mass of educated Germans ardently desire, 
if not absolute unity, at least a political unity for all of 
their race who are not Austrian subjects, and secondly, 
that this object can never be obtained without the con- 
sent of the House of Hohenzollern. That the first desire 
is strong is evident, if only from this attempt at assassina- 
tion. Becker’s feeling is only an ardent political passion 
carried to monomania. There is a horrible truth in all in- 
sanity, and it is not the infidel who as a madman calls him- 
self a god, or the humble man who decorates himself in 
Bedlam with a paper crown. The passion Becker alleged 


lime about the mere simplicity of this theory; and it is a 
reat thing to know that war is so easily to be accounted for. 
e fight because we have fallen into an unfortunate habit of 
fighting. And yet, amidst all that is ridiculous in such re- 
marks, there is something that is true. 
France and England is that both should be at peace, though 
there are questions at times in the history of every nation 
which can only be solved by an appeal to arms. 
ever, all of us, in common with Mr. Bright and M. Chevalier, 
allow. What they forget is this: that in times of political 
commotions abroad it is the duty of every wise people to 
Free-trade, the progress of en- 
lightenment, and the growth of social intercourse may lessen 
the chances of international conflicts; but so long as a 
chance remains, none but fanatics or demagogues would 
have us neglect to provide against it. 


be ready for the worst. 


The real interest of 





as his excuse, is with the best Germans an ardent, though 
still governable political desire. They are utterly impatient 
of the régime under which they are compelled to live. That 
every project, however useful, should require the sanction of 
two-and-thirty Courts, that the most numerous of European 
races should have little commerce and no fleet, that France 
should be able to menace a martial people twice as numerous 
as the Gauls, that German power, German objects, and Ger- 
man policy should have no national representatives, these 
things are to the German people intolerable wrongs. They 
— be very unwise to risk their order and prosperity for such 
ends, very silly to endanger their exemption from heavy taxes 
for gains so inappreciable by the pocket. But, as a matter of 
fact, men do every day risk solid advantages for objects of 
the same kind—for status, and fame, and the power of in- 
fluencing their fellow-men—and it is not for Englishmen at 
all events to deny that there are destinies nobler than that 





of a contented pig. The imagination is after all a strong 
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motive force, and the German imagination is deeply stirred. 
Englishmen have special difficulties in the way of obtaining 
jnformation on the minor politics of Central Europe, but for 
months past the minor Courts have been in frenzied alarm 
at the ideas slowly revolving in the minds of the smaller po- 
pulations. Chamber after Chamber has addressed its sove- 
reign on the “ advisability of strengthening the Federation.” 
Four of the Princes have striven to raise an army, which 
being under their own control should enable them to resist 
“insidious attacks upon their independence.”” Two, Han- 
over and Wurtemburg, have proclaimed, almost openly, that 
a French protectorate would in their eyes be preferable to 
German unity. All this while, their subjects, so far from 
showing unusual alarm, have displayed an unmistakable 
tendency to ignore all these intrigues, and press forward to 
such unity as circumstances will allow. Hanoverians attend 
the Commercial Parliament, and Wurtemburgers contend in 
the Tir National, as if their Princes had not determined that 
no nation should exist. The reason for this quiescence is 
simply the one we so often see operative in England: the 
people are confident that their will on this point must be 
ultimately carried out without the trouble of agitation, and 
are consequently passive. The population all thinks alike, 
and like Parliament when there 1s no need either for de- 
bate or division, seems inactive because there is nothing to 
resist. 

The realization of the public hope depends, as we have 
said, on the House of Hohenzollern. It is easy for repub- 
licans to talk grandiloquently of the majesty of the popular 
will, and not difficult for the Verein to prove that their 
chosen chief, the Duke of Saxe Coburg, ought to be the elect 
of the entire empire. But Germany without Prussia is a 
phrase, and, as a matter of fact, the Prussians will have no 
rulers outside the family they have so long obeyed. There 
is not a trace of a disposition to dispense with their reigning 
House, or suffer it to be lowered in Europe, or even refuse 
to support it in action against the remainder of the empire. 
The Prussians are loyal, aud so long as they are loyal the 
executive power of Germany rests with the King of Prussia. 
The remaining States must accrete round that centre or re- 
main disunited, and it rests at the present moment with the 
King to secure the former alternative. 

We do not say that it is possible as yet to dispense 
with the minor princes, or carry out any other theoretic 
policy. But it is possible to obtain a full and effective con- 
trol of the national army, and the sole representation of the 
nation towards the rest of Europe. The people are anxious 
to grant thus much, and it needs only decision on the part of 
Prussia—a declaration that it will, for example, on this point 
execute any decisions of the minor Chambers to defeat the 
reluctance of the princes. The latter are utterly powerless 
to resist on any point in which their armies sympathize with 
the Opposition. They may throw themselves into the arms 
of France, but if they do, they will be as powerless as the 
Italian princes were under the same circumstances; and 
Prussia, which must fight France soon, could have no better 
opportunity than the moment when Germany, smarting from 
treachery, turned to her for aid. If the King fears this 
contest, then, indeed, his indecision must paralyze all action ; 
but we see no sign of that kind of hesitation. The sovereign 
who authorized the pompous celebration of the anniversary 
of Waterloo, whatever his weakness, does not at least fear 
France. He hesitates, and falters, it is true, but it is appa- 
rently more from a respect for the rights of princes than any 
fear of risk to his kingdom or his throne. When a prince 
comes forward, his contingent is added to the Prussian army 
without a demur, and without any apparent fear of the con- 
sequences such a recognition of the principle at stake must 
sooner or later entail. It is the inability of the King to feel 
that on such a question the national will is the only legiti- 
mate source of action which makes him seem half-hearted, 
and excites that irritated doubt in the German mind which 
culminated in Becker into monomania. It is the feeling 
which induced his brother, as he explained to Humboldt, 
to decline the Imperial Crown, not because he did not want 
it, or because it was not to his people’s advantage he should 
have it, but because the mode of its bestowal injured its 
regal sanctity. 

The contest is intensified in the King’s mind by a pre- 
existing struggle between conservative and liberal principles 
of government. If he resolves to play for the Imperial 
crown he must govern Prussia as a constitutional sovereign, 
and not as the chief of a bureaucracy. He cannot support 
an oppressive police in Berlin and hope for a plebiscitum in 
Hanover, favour the little aristocracy in Prussia and ask 


Germany to unseat its great aristocracy in his behoof. The 
headship of Germany is reserved for the chief of its people ; 
and though the King can fatally impede any other candi- 
date, he cannot claim the prize without observing the rules 
of the great game. Let him but liberalize his government 
in Prussia, and the present generation may yet see an Em- 
peror of Germany strong enough to bid defiance to France, 
and compel Russia to confine her extension to the Asiatic 
side. His leaning is still undecided, and it may be imagined, 
therefore, with what rage sound-hearted Germans have wit- 
nessed an attempt whose success or failure alike involves a 
crime, and the postponement of the great cause they have 
so much at heart. 





MURDER. 


7a murder epidemic has broken out again with more 
than its accustomed virulence. No less than eleven 
distinct cases of murder, or attempts to murder, have been 
before the public within this single week. ‘Two of them, 
from the position of those implicated, have attracted uni- 
versal attention, and the press teems with moral but singu- 
larly stupid reflections on the soundness of a civilization 
amidst which crimes so horrible can occur. The public, 
horrified, but excited, accepts the condemnation as a sort of 
expiation for the interest it cannot but feel, and without 
troubling itself with analysis, declares the contents of the 
newspapers a “disgrace to the nineteenth century.” The 
unmeaning phrase will be repeated some thousands of times 
in the course of next week, and then the usual glorification 
of the age will recommence once more. All this is very 
silly. ‘The specialty of the nineteenth century is material 
progress, which can no more affect’ the average of ordinary 
murders than it can change the laws of light, or make a bad 
smell otherwise than annoying. The passions, which are the 
causes of murder, are not abolished by new inventions. No- 
body has discovered a machine for extinguishing hate, or an 
instrument for extracting revenge, or even a powder to 
diminish the force of jealousy, and those are the true 
sources of the majority of murders. The great remaining 
cause, the desire for wealth, is positively increased by a 
civilization which permits money to purchase everything 
except a clean conscience and a cool breeze. The electric 
telegraph has no more extinguished lust than the rail- 
way-train has abolished malice, and the “nineteenth cen- 
tury” is as potent among the ruffians of New Orleans, whom 
it arms with waistcoat-pocket revolvers, as it is in London, 
where a murder is a social catastrophe. There are mur- 
ders, no doubt, which, if frequently repeated, would indi- 
cate that our civilization was unsound, that the national 
heart amidst its prosperity, or because of its prosperity, was 
becoming exceptionally depraved. Anything like a habit 
of resorting to poison such as existed in the Italian cities 
of the middle ages, or any class of murders habitually de- 
signed by sections of the people, would undoubtedly weigh 
heavily against civilization, for they would prove, not that 
the passions still existed, but that external circumstances 
were destroying human instincts. The story so often re- 
peated, that infanticide is common in the northern cities, 
that burial clubs exercise a distinct and perceptible effect on 
| the average of child mortality, would, if it were true, indi- 
| cate a shameful degree of moral deterioration; so would the 
|statement that the deaths by “ overlaying” are altogether 
|in excess of the mortality natural from that kind of accident, 
| As a matter of fact, we believe drunkenness has to answer 
for both these abnormal returns, but if they were the result 
, of conscious design, civilization might fairly be charged witha 
tendency to injure the parental instinct, and therefore to 
demoralize society. The sudden blow with which John 
| Nokes kills Tom Styles indicates nothing at all, except that 
John’s temper is just as bad now that he uses lucifer- 
matches, as 1t used to be when he broke his nails over a flint 
and steel. Nor would the repetition of such offences prove 
anything except that the right check on furious violence had 
not yet been applied. 

All the cases which have horrified the public within 
the past week, are, with one exception, crimes committed 
from ordinary motives, and by the most brutal and stupid 
of means. The exception is the attempt of the American 
black to shoot down a man who brushed past him in 
the street. Here is a crime which, if it became common, 
would undoubtedly indicate that a class of men were losing 
their sense of the sanctity of human life, and accustoming 








themselves to kill without a cause. But the race and colour 
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of this man, and some other circumstances, make this case 
entirely exceptional. Let us take the two cases which 
have excited the greatest amount of attention. Julius de 
Vidil, glove-maker, attaché, and baron, is accused of having at- 
tempted the life of his son, Alfred de Vidil. There is a mys- 
tery about the transaction still, but suppose the charge true, 
it would be but an ordinary assassination fromthe hope of gain. 
How is civilization to stop that ? It is not even an “ alarm- 
ing” case, for the deed was attempted in the most public way, 
and by means any ploughboy is competent to devise. It is 
the scientific murder like Palmer’s, the form of assassination 
which involves a high chance of impunity, which ought to 
alarm society, and not a mere brutal assault. All the civili- 
zation conceivable will not diminish the power of any man 
who chooses to hit down any other with a riding-whip. All 
it can do is to make it a certainty that the result will be 
more painful to himself than to his victim. So, too, in the 
matter of the tragedy in the Strand. That a man in decent 
position should decoy a man of a better position into his 
room, and then, without motive, shoot the total stranger 
through the neck, would undoubtedly be a horrifying inci- 
dent. It would indicate that no amount of organization 
availed to protect the innocent from the guilty, and might 
even reflect, by a strained analysis, discredit on the civiliza- 
tion which could produce no better result. But that two 
men, mad with jealousy, should quarrel for some letters, pro- 
ceed to blows, and then to a death-grapple, that surely is 
not an incident condemning the nineteenth century, and that 
is quite as probable a version of the story as the current one. 
The event has no meaning whatever, except that jealousy and 
temper are passions as strong as ever they were. The Kings- 
wood murder, again, was in its origin a burglary, committed 
by a foreigner to get money, and only terminating in death 
because he was resisted or recognized. There is not a trace 
of intellect or precaution in the whole transaction, nothing 
to prove that the murderer was not a most ordinary brute. 
In the triple murder at Epworth the criminal is only a 
lunatic whose lunacy was unfortunately not sufficiently de- 
veloped for restraint. The suspected murder in Cambridge 
may be anything, but looks, on the face of the evidence, 
more like the result of a country quarrel than anything 
more premeditated. The remaining cases we need not go 
through: they are mere assaults by men and women accus- 
tomed to violence, of no more interest to society than the 
street quarrels which do not happen to terminate fatally. 
The real lesson to be learnt from these occurrences is not 
to be taught by vain rhetoric about the hollowness of a civi- 
lization which has no influence in the matter. They furnish 
an additional illustration of the often-repeated argument, 
that our laws fail altogether to repress brutality. They are, 
indeed, absurdly lenient. There is a keen horror of murder 
among Englishmen, but there is a great tolerance for the 
brutality which so often ends in the hated crime. If a man 
kills his neighbour he is hung, but if he beats him black and 
blue, smashes his skull with the tongs, and tries to gouge his 
eyes out, as was done this week, he is fined three pounds, or 
a month’s imprisonment. Jf Major Murray and Mr. Roberts 
had only sent one another into hospital, each would have got 
off with afine. M. Julius Vidil is accused of murder, and, if 
guilty, will doubtless be severely punished ; but a man who 
struck a woman as severely this week was only fined. Inten- 
tion, no doubt, must be considered ; but half the murders com- 
mitted are not intended. They are the result of a sudden 
access of passion, the only check on which is the terror of 
consequences. If a brutal street assault were invariably 
punished by six months’ imprisonment, we should hear less 
of the savage attacks on passengers and the police, which are 
far more disgraceful to civilization than infrequent and half- 
accidental murders. They prove just what the “Strand 
tragedy”’ does not, that in the midst of our civilization there 
is an entire class neither softened nor placed under needful 
discipline. There is a dangerous element in opinion, a half- 
conscious contempt for the man who is beaten, which leads 
directly to the encouragement of this form of crime. Ma- 
terial progress will not alter that element, but sound laws 
will; and it is to this end, and not to gossip about civiliza- 
tion, that attention should be directed. ‘Terror is a bad in- 
strument of government, but there are some impulses, and 
the impulse to murder is one of them, which can be repressed 
only by another emotion acting as quickly and powerfully as 
themselves. The only such emotion human beings have at 
their disposal is terror, and it is by an unswerving but just 
severity, and not by common-places about progress, that 
scenes like those of the past week are to be made less fre- 
quent ; wholly suppressed they can never be until mankind 








has acquired that habit of self-restraint which is the source 
of true social order, and with which the triumphs of science 
have nothing whatever to do. 





THE WIMBLEDON MEETING. 

S soon as an Englishman can afford to laugh about the 
L pursuits in which he is most interested, we may be 
sure that he is beginning to get a firm foothold, and will be 
likely to be very indifferent to the jokes of any one else upon 
the same matters. And what is true of each man of us ig 
true of us collectively. We have all of us heard how the 
officers of the army of occupation, and the young English- 
men who flocked to Paris at the end of the late war, made 
the fortune of a fierce Gallic manager, by going in crowds 
night after night to see, and laughing till their sides ached, 
over a piece entitled Les Anglais pour Rire, which he had 
produced with the intention of insulting the invader. The 
national character is not changed in this respect, at least 
since 1815, so we are heartily glad to see that the volunteers 
of late have betaken themselves to the cracking of jokes 
upon their own performances, now that the “ Who shot 
the dog ?”’ and other remarks of a like kind have faded out 
of the saucy mouths of the metropolitan street urchins. A 
good instance of what we mean has occurred this week. The 
following advertisement appeared in the Times of July 16th; 
“The volunteer who fired his ramrod into the ranks of the 
Inns of Court as the regiment was leaving the ground after 
the review at Wimbledon, on Saturday, may hear of his 
property on personal application to the regimental orderly 
room, Lincoln’s Inn. Old pattern long rifle, or musket, 3202, 
1814 (some of the figures indistinct) B with 30 under the 
crown or anchor.” <A better piece of dry fun we do not ask 
for; every line of it bristles with points to the expert in such 
matters, and every volunteer ought to be grateful to the 
gallant and learned corps who have expended the six or 
seven shillings necessary to put it on record for the benefit 
of the force. But it would have been a very different affair 
eighteen months ago. Then a public suggestion that a 
volunteer could have fired away his ramrod would have 
roused the indignation of the force; now that they under- 
stand their work, and know perfectly well that they don’t 
fire away more ramrods than their brethren of the regulars, 
they can laugh as heartily as any one at the incident. 

In fact, our citizen-soldiers have been sailing with such a 
wet sheet of late, and have found so many voices for them- 
selves, that we have not given them so much space as they 
should be heartily welcome to if they were at all in want of 
it. But now that they have just passed their yearly com- 
petitive examination, their trial week at Wimbledon, we 
must pick up the threads and report progress, and we only 
wish that our fellow-countrymen in other departments of 
active life could stand the test as well as the volunteers. 
Jt is nota new remark, and we are far from putting it out as 
new, or taking to ourselves any credit for making it, but 
still let us repeat it, whether old or new, that the proficiency 
of a volunteer rifleman must be twofold—in drill, and in 
shooting. Now, the Wimbledon meeting is specially a test 
of shooting. The National Rifle Association, to whom the 
country is indebted for the idea and the carrying out of it, 
make shooting their special function. Thanks, however, to 
the Commander-in-Chief, who is the President of the Asso- 
ciation, and has always shown the most friendly feeling 
towards, and done all in his power to help, the force, there 
was a review of the metropolitan corps this year as a wind- 
up to the meeting. Thus we have seen what the picked 
representatives of the corps from all parts of the country 
can do in the way of shooting, and have also had a specimen 
of what our brother Cockneys have achieved in the other 
branch of their military education. 

Now, with respect to the shooting, we do not propose to 
enter into any details, which would be tedious to the general 
reader and superfluous to the enthusiastic volunteer, who has 
already studied them. A simple fact or two will, we think, 
show the really astonishing progress which has been made. 
There are no better tests of the shooting at Wimbledon than 
the pool-targets. Thither almost every competitor for the 
prizes repairs several times in the day to stand in for a shot 
or two, besides which there are hundreds of other men who 
have not been able to enter for the great prizes, and who 
devote their whole energies to these targets. Each man pays 
a small entrance fee for each shot he fires, and the proceeds 
are divided between the best hits—bulls’ eyes, if there are 
any ; if not, centres. Now, last year a young friend of ours, 
wandering about the common with his rifle, came upon a 
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]-target, and invested six or seven shillings in shots, out 
of which he made one centre. For this single centre he 
obtained a dividend of several pounds. This year another 
friend of ours, fired with emulation, went to the pool-target, 
and made six centres and a bull’s-eye in as many shots. He 
came away in a state of serene delight, thinking that his 
dividends would at least pay for a tour to Switzerland in the 
Jong vacation, and in his mind’s eye already saw himself 
beating the crack shots of some Alpine valley at their own 
butts. He attended at the pay-tent at the end of the day, 
and received, to his astonishment and disgust, the distin- 
guished sum of fourteen and six. The short fact is, that at 
two hundred yards centres were just useless, and many men 
made three or four bulls’-eyes running. The public school- 
boys, not one of them more than eighteen, shot better than 
most of the competitors of last year, while two of them, one 
from Harrow and one from Rugby, were never off the target 
in their hard-fought match. In fact, in two years we have 
become the first shooting nation in the wall, probably at 
all the ranges, most certainly at the long ones. 

The review of Saturday last only included the metropoli- 
tan corps, but so far as these are concerned, their drill is not 
a whit behind their shooting. We do not pretend to be 
very reliable judges, but we have seen a fair amount of, and 
have always taken much interest in, military movements, and 
we must say that, with the exception of a little finish in 
dressing up the line on corners, and other like trifling mat- 
ters, there was no difference that we could see between the 
majority of these volunteer regiments and regiments of the 
line. And this is not only one opinion, but that of many 
old soldiers who were present. The answer of a veteran 
sergeant to the captain of a volunteer company which 
he had been occasionally drilling, on their march home 
through the rain, may be taken as a fair specimen of the 
mind of competent critics: ‘“ You wouldn’t have thought 
two years ago that we should have been able to go through 
such a field day this July, eh, sergeant?” “ Lord, sir,” re- 
plied the sergeant, “if a man had said so, they’d have took 
and shut him up in Hanwell for the life of him.” 

The British nation has botched a good many pieces of 
work in our time, so let us be thankful that this business of 
volunteering has been a real hit, a steady and solid success 
from first to last. We have not only trained a fine army of 
soldiers, but have given a new pursuit and purpose in life to 
the young men of our great towns, the beneficial results of 
which, both moral and physical, it is not easy to overvalue. 
When we look at our volunteer force, spreading as it has 
done, and striking deep root in all parts of the country, we 





great and lasting benefit to its inhabitants. And, when their lisping 
children should ask them, ‘ What meaneth this statue? they might 
tell them it was a resemblance of a great and good man, who from 
his earliest to his latest years thought only of God and of His ser- 
vice. Here, then, was their earthly pattern and example. Let this 
be the model for their imitation; and he believed that if they would 
do as Isaac Watts did, and improve the grace of God as he did, they 
would all hear on the great day of account what he had no doubt 
their former townsman had already done—‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’” 

We will not dwell on the insufferable condition of the childish 
population of Southampton, if it were at all likely that the infants 
who are taken out in the park by their nursemaids were in any dan- 
ger of lisping this very Watts-like interrogatory, “ What meancth 
this statue?” but we do object strongly to the Earl’s implied theory 
that we should make it our duty to erect statues in anticipation of 
the sentences which may be passed on human souls at the bar of 
Divine judgment. All the worthy folks at Southampton might hope 
for statues on such a principle, and we submit that human greatness 
as such, whether mainly founded on gooduess or on any other great 
human qualities, is the sole title to honour of this kind. Lord Shaftes- 
bury has some faint perception of this limitation, and in spite of the 
general tendency of his speech to encourage a modified form of local 
idolatry towards the Watts statue, he tries incidentally to make out 
a claim for the worthy doctor’s greatness which it is not very easy to 
admit. ‘The works of Isaac Watts,” he says, “are the inheritance 
of the whole British race, and all who descended from that race,” 
which is no doubt true, but then they are like the unclaimed dividends 
at the Bank, not very anxiously remembered by the British race, 
“ There was not a land now, and there never would be, where the Eug- 
lish language was spoken, in which, when they performed any act of 
devotion, and sat down to an open Bible, they did not call in the aid 
of the works—the psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs—of that 
great man whose statue they were now met to inaugurate.” Why, 
the same may be said with just the same truth of Tate and Brady, 
and yet we never heard of any similar honour to those quaint versi- 
fiers. But Lord Shaftesbury goes on: “ Private works were privately 
rewarded, but public works desérved a public testimony to their 
worth. And were not Dr. Watts’s works of this character? If 
they passed them in review, they might read his sermons and find 
others as good—his treatises on philosophy, and point to others equal 
in merit—his works for men and children, and find others as suc- 
cessful—his songs and hymns, and perhaps, in some instances, other 
authors might equal them in beauty. But Dr, Watts presented a 
happy aud wondrous combination of all these together, and that 
would make him pre-eminent throughout all generations.” This 
claim for Dr. Watts that he presents a “ wondrous combination” of 
the faculties of philosopher, astronomer, and poet, on the ground 
that he published a Logic which was once used as a manual in the 





may fairly rejoice in this proof that “that instinct of fervid, 
yet orderly co-operation, which most of all our honourable | 
characteristics distinguishes, secures, enriches, strengthens, 
and elevates the people of Great Britain,” (as Coleridge 
wrote half a century ago) is not dead, and may look hope- 
fully to this same volunteer spirit to pull us through what- 
ever trying times may be in store for us in this strange cen- 
tury in which we are living. 





THE APOTHEOSIS OF DR. WATTS. 


NTHUSIASM has taken an odd form at Southampton. That ex- 
cellent, shrill little spiritual cricket, Dr. Watts, has chirruped his 
native town into such an admiration of his hymns and songs, that 
more than a hundred years after his death his fellow-townsmen have 
carved him out in eight feet of Sicilian marble, put him on a polished 


universities, a popular treatise on astronomy which was a good sort 
of school-book in its time, and the hymns and songs above referred 
to, recals—not morally, of course, but in its intellectual character— 


|to our minds the Ode to Mr. Pecksniff by the residents at Mrs. Tod- 


gers’s, enumerating his accomplishments, 
“ As architect, artist, and man.” 


At this rate we shall end by having a marble proup of Dr. Pinnock, 
Dr. Valpy, and Mrs. Hack, or a statue of Useful Knowledge, with the 
Bridgewater Treatise-writers, ranged in a circle round it. The truth is, 
that very ordimery men might have achieved Watts’s logic and popular 
astronomy: and that the fecundity of his respectable Muse in hymns and 
songs, is his only legitimate claim for unusual powers. Lord Shaftes- 
bury thinks that, had he not been a Christian, he would have wrought 
a great “ power of evil” by his “ wondrous talents.” But, unless scep- 
ticism had lent a very remarkable force and edge of its own to the 
Doctor’s nimble little mind—which would be a very unusual effect of 





granite pedestal of eight feet six inches, in the Western Park, and called 
upon Lord Shaftesbury to certify, not only to his evangelical merits, 
but to his “wondrous” gifts of every kind. They have further 
given Lord Shaftesbury an elegantly bound edition of Watts’s psalms 
and hymns,—a gift which that nobleman has requited by presenting 
every child in the Ragged School at Southampton with a copy of 
Watts’s Divine Songs for Children,—the little work which draws so 
awful a moral from the Sluggard’s Complaint, which is so unjust to 
the animal world in its comments on the chronic delight of dogs in 
barking and biting, and which generally encourages a rather Pharisaic 
state of virtuous vigilance in very small children. We should not, 
for our own parts, think it right to enter any opinion on the merits of 
these proceedings, had not Lord Shaftesbury challenged public criti- 
cism by his published éoge. He generalizes on the motives which 
ought to actuate people in erecting statues. “A word as to the 
motives which had actuated them in the erection of that statue. The 
erection of monuments as mere works of art was idle; but their 
object should be that they might keep good examples before their 
eyes, and reproduce their good deeds in their own conduct. In this 
spirit the men and women of Southampton might look upon a statue 
which would not only be an ormament to their town, but would be a 


scepticism—we do not see any grounds for his assertion. The essays on 
| metaphysics and logic, and the popular astronomy, would probably still 
| be just what they are,—though certainly Lord Shaftesbury would then 
‘never have been under the illusion that they were great luminaries of 
'the philosophical and scientific firmament ; and the songs would pro- 
' bably never haveexistedat all, or if they had taken an infidel form, would 
j|have been rejected by the world with disgust; for all the merit they 
| have, consists in their genuine fervour, not in their intellectual genius. 

But the most shameless part of Lord Shaftesbury’s panegyric is 
the parallel with Bunyan. Bunyan was a man of rare imaginative 
genius, informed, indeed, by a piety not less genuine than that of 
Watts, but able to create a work that will fascinate the minds of 
men to the end of time. Dr. Watts has produced among some hun- 
dreds of compositions some half-dozen, or probably a dozen, in which 
the glowing piety of his mind raises his agile little fancy into some- 
thing like a den of imaginative power. Bunyan was one of the most 
truly modest, and Watts one of the most amiably conceited of men. 
He tells us, in the preface to his Psalmody, that he bas presented the 
Psalms of David in a form better suited to the times, even when it 
does not rise to a still higher level of Divine insight. This is real 
intellectual pertness, and at once marks the difference between the 
worthy clever rhymer and the man of solid genius. 

We bear no malice against Dr. Watts. We lave long forgiven him 
the dull suffering inseparably bound up in times long gone by with his 
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“ divine and moral songs.” Weare well aware that though he was the 
occasion, he was not the cause, of the imposition of those oppressive 
little burdens on the childish mind by which so many infant memories 
have been fatally sprained. Lord Shaftesbury, who is better acquainted 
than we are with the technical phraseology of certain “ inner circles,” 
speaks to the enthusiasts at Southampton of Dr. Watts’s “ great and 
Zuscious works.” Whether this adjective has a transcendental and 

eculiar meaning, or whether the immortal poem on the little busy 
Se “ gathering honey all the day from every opening flower,” has ob- 
tained this honeyed epithet for the rather , fruits which Dr. Watts 
has elaborated out of the rich clusters of Hebrew inspiration, we 
cannot say; but to the ordi Englishman, who is still smarting 
under the recollection of his childish wrongs, and who even now is 
bitterly conscious that he is better able to recal that prim and 

riggish pattern of domestic virtue which is stamped on all the 

octor’s “utterances” for children, than to remember the Psalms 
themselves,—those greatest of human poems, which fill and expand 
by their own vital force the minds of children and men alike,—the 
terms “great and luscious” will seem a nearer approach to covert 
irony than becomes the unctuous style of the orator from whose 
mouth they proceeded. 

Perhaps this foolish speech is scarcely worthy of so serious a re- 
monstrance, but it is of some importance to keep up the standard of 
public taste, and to prevent the influence of Lord Shaftesbury’s au- 
thority from teaching people to confound the fixed stars of English 
literature with the constantly renovated gas-lights of a sectarian repu- 
tation. 








Letter to the Editar. 


8, Old-square, Lincoln’s Inn, July 19, 1861. 
Siz,—I have this morning received the enclosed letter from the 
Professor of Political Economy at Oxford. It seems to me, having 
regard to the position and known ability of the writer, a very remark- 
able and hopeful sign of the times. As yours is the only first-class 
paper which has tried to put the case fairly before the public, may I 
ask you to publish it ? I am, yours truly, 
Tnos. Hucues. 


Kingham, July 18, 1861. 

Sir,—I address myself to you, as your name appears first of those 
appended to that able and temperate statement on behalf of the 
builders on strike, which aan in some of the papers on Monday 
Jast, and which certainly deserved more notice from the public and 
the press than it appears to have received. I can hardly hope that 
anything which I can say will make a deeper impression, but I will 
not refrain from making my own humble protest against the con- 
temptuous injustice with which claims, to a great extent reasonable, 
and proceeding from a very important section of the community, have 
been treated by the leading journals, by the 7imes more especially. 

On the merits of the strike, as it regards the amount of wages, I 
have nothing more to say than that the increase in the price of the 
necessaries of life, coupled with the great demand for labour at: this 
time, would seem, primd facie, to justify some rise in wages; and 
this the masters appear to admit by consenting to give the same 
wages as before for half a day’s less work in the week, which it is 

robable they would not have done if the workmen had not com- | 
Cine to ask for it. I say this incidentally, as people are too apt to 
forget that a rise in wages, however strong the reason for it, is | 
rarely, if ever, the spontaneous act of the employers, but is always— | 
or almost always—the result of a combined demand by the workmen, | 
whether that combination has an organized form or not; for a| 
workman will not give up an employment at which he gets anything 
like reasonable wages, on the refusal of the employer to increase | 
them, unless he has first ascertained, by conversation with his fel-| 
lows, that there is no equally qualified labourer ready to take his | 
place on the old terms. Workmen, however, are very much in the | 
k as to what their wages should be. ‘They are very apt to be | 
mistaken in their demands ; and even success—at least, a temporary 
success—does not necessarily prove that they are in the right. 

The “hour question” is a much plainer one, and it is on this point 
that a great wrong has been done to the workmen, both by the act 
of the master and the judgment of the public. 

It has been repeatedly said—and by some who ought to know 
better—that payment by the hour is a concession to the workmen ; 
that the effect of it is to leave it to the workman to fix the duration 
of his own labour ; and if we trusted to the language of the papers, 
we should suppose that a workman who wished to earn a moderate 
income upon easy terms might come to his work at eight o’clock 
and leave it at four. Nothing is further, either from the purpose or 
from the effect of the so-called concession. Its effect is—and such 

robably was its purpose—to leave the “minimum” of the hours of 

bour as it was before, and to remove all restrictions on the maxi- 
mum, especially the restriction which touched the pockets of the 
master—that, namely, which added fifty per cent. to the rate of wages 
or “ overtime.” 

The number of hours of labour is a point on which the labourer is 
at least far more} competent to decide than the amount of his 
wages ; and it is a point upon which the interest of the general 
public coincides rather with that of the workman than with that of 
the master. For it is the interest of the workmen, as a body, that 
the work should be so divided as to afford employment for all, for in 
that way they are more able to stand out for wages, there being no 





| 
master to fall back upon. But it is clearly the interest of the master 
to have such a reserve ; and if that reserve is kept for him by the 
public in the condition of paupers, so much the better. Now it jg 
clearly the interest of the State, on the ground of security as well as 
economy, that all its subjects should be employed. 

It seems, therefore, that associations of workmen for regulatipe 
the hours of labour are deserving of encouragement in reference tg 
their immediate object ; and further, it might be convenient in times 
of trouble, which are perhaps not so far off as many think, that we 
should be able to act upon the mind of the working classes, through 
leaders and advisers in whom they trust, than that we should have to 
deal directly, and it may be forcibly, with their tumultuous masses, 

I have seen, therefore, with much regret, that the Government 
should have thrown its weight into the masters’ scale, by giving them 
in one instance the use of its own workmen—that is, of workmen 
paid by the public, partly out of the taxes levied from the very mea 
against whom they are brought into the field. 

The Government is not a private individual, and has no right to 
act as if it were; at any rate, after this act of favour to the master, 
it can hardly refuse, unless it means openly and avowedly to take a 
side in the dispute,.to do as much for the workman. Let it release 
the contractors for the Exhibition buildings from their contract, and 
offer the work to the men of the building trade upon the same 
terms as to hours and pay which they had before the strike, and sub. 
ject to the same regulation as the workmen are who are employed in 
our dockyards. Government can build a house, if it chooses to do so, 
just as easily as it can build a ship. If they don’t choose to do so, it 
is that they are not willing to do as much for the workman as they 
have already done for the master. 

I dare say that in the present state of public opinion, I may, as 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford, incur 
some obloquy for writing this letter, if at least it be known or noticed 
at all. Whatever that obloquy be, | am willing to bear it, and as a 
further proof of my interest in what I believe to be upon the whole a 
just cause, I enclose you a cheque for 5/. as my subscription to the 
fund for the builders upon strike. 

Yours truly, 
Cuantes NEATE. 


Piusit. 
Tue musical season is nearly over, and, when the Royal Italian 
Opera closes this day fortnight, will be entirely at an end. Our 
fashionable people are fast disappearing from town, and turning up 
at Paris, or Vienna, or Baden-Baden, or Spa, wherever they are 
driven by the resistless craving for pleasure and amusement which 
seizes all the world at this time of the year. 

The favourite little prima donna, Adelina Patti, has had another 
triumph in Flotow’s Martha. She appeared last Saturday in the 
part of Lady Enrichetta ; acting with so much grace, vivacity, and 
feeling, and singing with such sweetness and expression, that she 
fairly turned the heads of the audience, if we may judge from the 
vehemeuce with which they applauded her. ‘The opera is well known 








reserve, or but a slight reserve, _£ workmen out of employ for the 


to the public, having been brought into great favour by the charm- 
ing performance of poor Bosio. It certainly cannot be estimated 
highly as a work of art; though the subject is both gay and interest- 
ing, and the music contains some pretty melodies, the prettiest of 
all being the Irish ballad-air, “ The last rose of summer,” which is 
introduced, in several scenes, with the happiest effect. Patti, it is 
said, is yet to appear in another part, Zosiza, in the Barbiere de 
Sivi J lia. 

Wednesday next is to be Grisi’s “farewell night.” “On this 
occasion,” says the announcement, “ Madame Grisi will appear for 
the last time in those operas with which her name has been so long 
associated, and will sing for the last time on the stage in England.” 
The operas, of which fragments will be performed, are La Favorita, 
Norma, and the Huguenots. Some six or seven years ago Grisi took 
a formal farewell of the English public on the same boards; but this 
time her farewell will be ¢oué de dou. 


The report to which we alluded a few weeks ago, that an “ Eng- 
lish Opera” was about to be established in London, in the form of a 
Joint-Stock Company, has turned out to be correet. A prospectus 
has just been issued of an “ English Opera Association” which (as 1s 
stated) “will be devoted to producing and maintaining English 
Opera in a complete manner.” The capital is to be 50,000/., in 2/. 
shares, on the footing of limited liability. A provisional committee 
has been formed, consisting of composers, performers, and amateurs. 
Among them we find the eminent names of Balfe, Barnett, Wallace, 
Linley, Henry Smart, Blagrove, Wilbye Cooper, and Weiss. The 
affairs of the Association are to be managed by an Executive Council, 
who will have the power of appointing the musical director, stage 
manager, &c., and also of deciding on the works to be produced, and 
assigning to the performers their parts in these works. The pro- 
spectus concludes thus: “The outline of operations proposed to be 
undertaken by the Association, sketched in the foregoing observa- 
tions, will, it is believed, be favourably received. The advancement 
of musical art in the United Kingdom is a subject in which many 
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ns take a deep interest ; and the foundation of a National Opera, 
supported by a powerful Association, is destined to exalt the status 
of the musician, give new scope for the exercise of his genius, provide 
rmanent employment to the artist, and furnish the metropolis 
and the provincial districts with first-class performances of English 
operas ; thus conferring on the country an important benefit, avail- 
able to, and appreciable by, all classes.’ The importance of this 
scheme is evident; and every one will admit that its accomplishment, 
if practicable, would be attended with great benefits to the art of 
music in this country. But we doubt whether its promoters consider 
sufficiently the difficulties and obstacles they will have to encounter, 
not merely in the formation, but in the constant working, of the 
society. The names of the provisional committee show us the classes 
of persons in whose hands the management will principally be—com- 
sers, actors, and singers ; persons who must — personal views 
and interests, not only conflicting with those of each other, but often 
(and necessarily) at variance with the disinterested and impartial line 
of conduct due to the interests of the art and of the public. We by 
no means affirm that such obstacles to success are insuperable; but 
they ought to stand fully in the view of the promoters of the under- 
taking, so that, in laying down the plan and regulations of the 
Society, every possible precaution may be taken against the effects of 
such collisions. Another thing: Is it intended to limit the per- 
formances of this national theatre to Huglish operas solely, exclusive 
of the production, in English, of the best productions of the foreign 
aeatenl stage? Ifso—and, from the language of the prospectus, we 
fear it is—then a scheme so illiberal and narrow-minded carries the 
seeds of failure in its very core. We hope the parties concerned will 
consider this point before they commit themselves positively on the 
subject. 





Another unfortunate scheme connected with music, but of a more 
temporary character, is in agitation. A number of gentlemen con- 
nected with the art are making arrangements for the erecting of an 
“Tnternational Concert-room” at Kensington, for musical perform- 
ances during the Great Exhibition of 1862, with the view of bring- 
ing before the public the different styles of English and continental 
music. The undertaking is intended to be entirely of an inter- 
national character; and accordingly the continental and English 
choral and instrumental societies will be invited to co-operate. The 
profits will be devoted to the furtherance of music. The building, it 
is proposed, will be of a temporary character, suflicient to afford ac- 
commodation for an audience of twelve thousand, with an orchestra 
of five hundred performers. The subject, we are informed, is now 
under the consideration of the Royal Society of Musicians and other 
influential bodies; and the details of the plan, when matured, will be 
laid before the public. 








Fine Arts. 
THE LATE MRS. IL. T. WELLS. 


On Monday, the 15th instant, Art lost a rare exponent, and England 
one of its most accomplished daughters: at noon on that day died 
Mrs. H. T. Wells, in the plenitude of youth and promise. In her 
the Art-world had recognized for some time past a genius of extra- 
ordinary power; and, alihough the public has not yet been 
familiarized with her works, it will in the end be seen that the Eliza- 
beth Browning of painting has gone from amongst us. No English- 
woman has ever set forth such mastery of style and such subtle 
qualities of painting as are impressed upon her works. Great as 
they were, her powers had not in all probability arrived at maturity ; 
nor would death permit the full development of her genius. As it 
is, however, her work will lose nothing by comparison with that of 
many of our best painters. Her subjects were always intellectually 
conceived, and executed in a large and dignified style. In proof of 
this the reader may be referred to the three pictures from her hand, 
now hanging on the Academy walls. ‘The following facts in the life 
of this gifted woman may be found interesting : 

Born in 1831, the girlhood of Mrs. Wells (then Miss Joanna 
Boyce) was marked by no extraordinary tokens of the talent within 
her, but after studying in one or two of the London Art-schools, the 
great bent of her nature expanded and gave signs of its inherent 
power. The writings of Ruskin and the principles of pre-Raphaelism 
touched her inmost sympathies, and quickened her impulse. She 
studied constantly and painted much until 1855, when she ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy a picture of “ Elgiva,” and shortly 
afterwards went to Paris and entered the atelier of M. Couture, 
About this time Madame Hereau, reader to the late Empress 
Maria Louisa, sat to Miss Boyce for her portrait. The result 
was a powerful work, which was in the Exhibition of 1857, 


But most remarkable at this period, was the large picture of 


“ Rowena offering the wassail cup to Vortigern.” This noble pro- 
duction—a half-length life-sized figure—was sent for exhibition with 
the portrait, but, though full of qualities which would have made the 
name of its author long since of public note, it was rejected by the 
Council of the Royal Academy. In this year Miss Boyce went to 
Italy, making a tour through France on the way. The summer 
months she spent with her friends and future husband at Todi, At 


Rome, on December 9th, she was married. In company with her 
husband, Mrs, Wells visited Naples and the south of Italy, returning 
to England in March, 1858. The Academy Catalogue for that year 
does not include Mrs. Wells’s name; but in that of 1859 it is 
appended to “ A Homestead on the Surrey Hills,” painted during the 
previous autumn, in the neighbourhood of Dorking. Here also was 
painted a work which attracted great attention at Mr. Gambart’s 
Winter Exhibition. It illustrated the line, “No joy the blooming 
season gives,” and represented an outcast hurrying in sorrow and 
poverty through gloom and storm. This picture also was rejected 
by the Royal Academy. While in Rome Mrs. Wells had commenced 
“The Child’s Crusade,” exhibited in the Academy last year, but so 
cruelly hung as to almost escape observation. From Italy she also 
brought many sketches and studies, and soon after her return began 
the picture of “Peep-bo!” ‘This was followed by the “ Heather 
Gatherer” and “La Veneziana.” Justice was at length awarded by 
the Academy to Mrs. Wells, and the last-mentioned works have been 
placed in situations where they can be seen. 

But a few weeks before her death she finished a lovely work, yet 
to be seen in public—the head and bust of an angel. Its execution 
seems to have called forth her utmost, as it has her latest, efforts. 
Full of the tenderest and most loving work, this picture, both in 
subject and execution, befittingly closed the career of one who was 
no less a fervent Christian than a gifted painter. As a wife, mother, 
and friend, her affectionate and amiable disposition and overflowing 
joyousness will leave memories such as time will not impair. 

The claims of Art did not prevent Mrs. Wells bestowing some por- 
tion of her time and attention to pursuits of a literary character. 
To her pen the Saturday Review was, at one period, indebted for 
several Art-articles of the most observant and discriminative, though 
kindly nature, written in a remarkably clear and scholarly style. 

[ cannot close this brief notice without expressing a hope that one 
of Mrs. Wells’s pictures may hereafter find a home in one of our 
national collections. We have had instances lately where the pur- 
chase of a picture by a deceased artist, for the purpose of presenta- 
tion to the nation, has been dictated as much from feelings of bene- 
volence towards those he has left behind as from a wish to pay 
homage to his genius. Inthe present case the former motive does 
not exist. From their intrinsic merits alone the works of Mrs. Wells 
deserve a national home; and if it can be achieved, the lovers of 
British art should not rest until they have added to the collection— 
whose sole specimen by a female painter is the “ Faith, Hope, and 
Charity,” by the Swiss Angelica Kaiufman—the “ Rowena,” or 
“Crusade,” of @he talented Englishwoman, whose death has caused 
a gap in the ranks of painting that will not readily be filled. 


Art is a topic on which the “ collective wisdom” of the country 
does not discourse with the happiest effect. When such a subject as 
the National Gallery, or the frescoes in the Houses of Parliament, is 
broached, we may be pretty sure to find honourable members talking, 
if not nonsense, at least something that is a very close imitation of 
it. The opinions of the Earl of Aberdeen, then Lord Haddo, on the 
propricty of permitting the use of the nude figure in the Art-schools, 
will long be remembered, affording as they did so remarkable an in- 
stance of the folly of a legislator interfering with matters of which he 
knows nothing. ‘This week furnishes another instance of Parliamen- 
tarian rashuess when discoursing on matters connected with paint- 
ing. Lord Henry Lennox, in his speech on the National Gallery 
vote on Tuesday night, took objection to the “prurient” nature of 
some of the Turner pictures and drawings. This is, indeed, news ! 
In Turner’s lifetime every species of abuse in the shape of contem- 
tuous epithets and ridiculous comparisons was heaped upon his works, 
but it has been reserved for Lord Lennox to discover a fault of which 
the world had hitherto been ignorant. Tis lordship may have had 
greater facilities than most people for forming his opinion, but as far 
as inquiry and personal examination of the works in question can go, 
I believe the charge to be wholly unfounded. Turner, thorough 
genius as he was, did not confine himself to landscape painting. He 
thirsted to draw everything. Accordingly, among his studies, many 
from the naked human figure will be found, but if these are “ pru- 
rient,” every drawing of an undraped figure that was ever made is 
“prurient.” In his pictures the amount of nudity is so small and 
delicately treated as to cause a wish that the critic, having given 
us an idea of what he considers pruriency, would favour us with his 
notions of purity. Is “the age grown so picked” that the vials of 
wrath are to be poured on an unoffending “ life-study,” while wanton 
vice rears its head in every public thoroughfare unrebuked? This 
insult to the memory of the world’s greatest landscape painter is of 
a piece with the neglect with which the works he left to a grateful 
nation have been treated. For years they were entombed in the 
cellars of Trafalgar-square. ‘The time in which he stipulated that a 
place suitable for their reception should be built has nearly elapsed, 


and not a stone of the buildng is yet visible. 
Dry Port. 
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BOOKS. 


a 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS.* 


Tue reader of Great Expectations, wiless he has profited by his 
experience of Mr. Dickens’s recent tales, is —_ in much the same 

osition as its hero. He has great and well-founded hopes at the 
beadaalog which are bitterly disappointed before the novel is half 
completed. The disappointment, omer, is of an opposite kind. 
The reader is led to hope, when he begins the tale, that its course is 
to run continuously through that low life which Mr. Dickens describes 
with such marvellous accuracy and such delightful humour, to wind 
quietly among convicts and attorneys’ clerks, henpecked blacksmiths, 
and tailors’ apprentices ; here we find ourselves, and here we ardently 
trust we may remain, but the circumstances which raise Mr. Pip’s 
hopes gradually depress ours; when his Ideal fairly enters the tale, 
we are discomforted, and when Mr. Dickens bursts into lyrics, melo- 
drama, and recitative, we almost make up our mind finally to abandon 
the story, and are only tempted on by those indications of a flagging 
wing which suggest that the author must sink again before long into 
that vulgar life which his genius has thoroughly matured, out of that 
thin sentimental region where it is utterly paralyzed, or rather trans- 
formed into noxious rant. 

The cause which renders Mr. Dickens’s great genius so compara- 
tively impotent in the more cultivated sphere of life and sentiment 
which he sometimes essays to paint, is not far to find. In the un- 
educated classes character is be more characteristically expressed, if 
we may use the expression, than in the higher. The effect of cultiva- 
tion is to drawa certain thin semi-transparent medium over the whole 
surface of human nature, so that the effects of individual differences 
of character, though by no means hidden, are softened and disguised, 
and require, not so much a subtle discrimination to discern, as a 
subtler artistic facuity to delineate without falsification. The power of 
es by the turn of a phrase, by a transposition in a sentence, 

a movement, by a mode of receiving or accosting another, the bias 
of a man’s character, is a power apparently of a finer order, but really 
much less rare and remarkable than the intellectual instrument with 
which Mr. Dickens fascinates us. There are twenty or thirty writers, 
many of them ladies, who can use the former faculty to perfection. 
There is not one who can attempt to rival Mr. Dickens in his own 
field. The truth is, that to play upon an instrument that demands 
great delicacy, though it gives out little volume of sound, is far easier 


"| Mr. Wemmick.. 2.2... Posts biscuit down his mouth, which is aly 





called “ the post-office.” a 

Is stone deaf, and always answers his son, “ Ay 
right, John, all right.” 

Mr. Matthew Pocket ... Lifts himself up by his hair when in despair. 

Mrs. Matthew Pocket... Drops her handkerchief incessantly, and langhs 
when it is returned to her by Flopson. z 

Lives by candlelight, wears only one shoe, and the 
bridal dress in which she had suffered her dis. 
appointment, and takes exercise round the table 
where the bridecake is getting mouldy. 

Mr. Pumblechook. ... . Says “May I? May 1?” by way of soliciting to 

shake hands with a prosperous acquaintance, 

It is certain that this kind of mere external label is not a high style 
of art. Sometimes, as in the case of Mr. Joe Gargery, the labels 
| affixed are really characteristic, and the whole character is worked 
|out so ably that they are by no means repulsive. But where, as in 
‘almost all the cases referred to, the little tricks delineated are the 
| only sign-posts to the character of the persons sketched, the reader 
| soon learns to rebel against this “ damned iteration.” 
| But we must not give our readers the false impression that this 
| book is entirely made up of this false art. The earlier chapters are 
full of the happiest view of Mr. Dickens’s humour. He has an eye 
which almost always succeeds marvellously in sketching the miseries 
of childhood, for no childish mind can well be outlined with that arti. 
ficial sharpness which is Mr. Dickens’s greatest danger, and the point 
of view of a child, that of observant imbecillity, exactly suits the 
style of Mr. Dickens’s fun. Nothing, for instance, can be happier 
than the remark of poor little Pip, in reference to his sister’s wash. 
ings, that “I suppose myself to be better acquainted than any living 
authority with the ridgy effect of a wedding-ring passing unsympa- 
thetically over the human countenance ;” or than the impressions he 
had derived from the gravestones of his brothers and sisters : 

“ To five little stone lozenges, each about a foot and a half long, which were 
arranged in a neat row beside their grave, and were sacred to the meinory of five 
| little brothers of mine—who gave up trying to get a living, exceedingly early in 
| that universal struggle—I am indebted for a belief I religiously entertained that 
| they had all been born on their backs with their hands in their trousers-pockets, 
and had never taken them out in this state of existence.” 

Perhaps a still more characteristic instance of Mr. Dickens’s rich 
; humour is shown in his note of the undignified elements in human 
| life. ‘The village clerk and declaimer accompanies the convict chase, 
| in which he becomes so tired that he is continually sitting down in 

the damp. On his return home he makes a feeble effort to maintain 
|his ground against another great village potentate, but, says Mr. 


Mr. Wemmick, senior. . 


Miss Havisham ...... 








than to produce the highest effects from a coarser and rougher organ. | Dickens : 


Fineness of touch in all artistic pursuits is indefinitely more common 
than great cumulative power. It is dread¢h and eoncentration of 
nature which tell most after all, and Mr. Dickens’s wonderful mas- 


tery of a comparatively coarse tool is likely to obtain for him a well- | Indeed 


earned immortality which the subtlest and most intellectual of his 
rivals may envy in vain. 


“ As he had no ons | and no coat on, he was unanimously set at naught,— 

; not to mention his smoking very hard behind as he stood with his back to the 

| kitchen fire to draw the damp out,—which was not calculated to inspire con- 
lence 

almost the whole of the village life from which Pip emerges 

| is delineated with all the power of Mr. Dickens’s earliest works. No 

picture can be more truthful or humorous in its way than that of the 


+ 
And his special power lies in the manipulation of such well-defined | chig’s state of mind when, terrified by the threats of the escaped 


habits of thought, whether professional or otherwise, as mark them- | 


selves sharply on the outward bearing of men, and their broadest 
forms of speech. To these he can give an almost endless and il- 
limitable variety ; he will immerse and steep himself in them till he 
is thoroughly saturated, and then bring them into the most humorous 
contrast with all things human. It is out of such materials that he 
has constructed the figures of the two Wellers, Dick Swiveller, Mrs. 
Gamp, Mr. Toots, the American orators, Mr. Vincent Crummles, 
and a host of others. But he requires a habit of miifd with a de- 
finite body to it, and this is so essential to him that he often mistakes | 
the one for the other, and pounces upon some eccentric feature 
which he has noticed as if a class character could be extorted out of 
it, when it is quite incapable of yielding anything of the sort. This 
is a pitfal into which he frequently falls, even in relation to those 
classes which do let their real inward characteristics shine out plainly 
enough in their physical bearing; but it is one into which he almost 
always falls when he is dealing with the more educated ranks. There 
he sadly wants a finger-post to direct his imagination, and he fancies 
he has got one directly he discovers a little individual trait or eccen- 
tricity, which he accordingly works to death. Hence it happens that 
he is far more successful, as a rule, when the outward Lanits he gets 
hold of consist of a collection of very many minute ones—for then it 
is usually really susceptible of a wide or general interpretation— 
than when it is a mere trick or eccentricity which is often very 
slightly related to the mind of the person to whom it clings. It is 
one of the disappointing traits in his recent tales that these mere 
tricks—the accidents, not the essence of human character—have taken | 
the place of that large assemblage of minute, coherent habits which 
go to make up such a figure as Mrs. Gamp or Mr. Weller, or that 
collection of traits indicating egotistic and excited unreality of 
thought which constitutes the humour of his picture of American 
rowdies. In this tale, we are sorry to say, al even in the better | 
arts of it, this weakness abounds. We will throw into a tabular | 
orm the number of mere labels which Mr. Dickens affixes to his | 
scenes and characters in this book, which indicate nothing broad or | 
typical beyond themselves. Sometimes they constitute a catch-word | 
of a scene, sometimes of a whole character : | 
Person. TRAIT. 

Mrs. J. Gargery. .. ... Harps perpetually on having brought her brother up | 


“ by hand.” | 





Mr. J. Gargery ...... Pulls his whiskers when embarrassed; and shows | 

kindness by helping to gravy. 
Mrs. Camilla ....... Ends sentences with “ The ide-a!” 
Mr. Jaggers.......- Bites the side of his forefinger at people by way of | 


menace. 





*Great Expectations, By Charles Dickens. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall, 


convict, he finds himself obliged to save or steal food for the said 
convict’s breakfast, and resolves to appropriate his own slice of 
bread-and-butter to that purpose : 

“ The effort of resolution necessary to the achievement of this purpose, I found 
to be quite awful. It was as if I had to make up my mind to leap from the top 
of a high house, or plunge into a great depth of water. And it was made the 
more difficult by the unconscious Joe. In our already mentioned freemasonry as 
fellow-sufferers, and in his good-natured companionship with me, it was our even- 
ing habit to compare the way we bit through our slices, by silently holding them 
up to each other's admiration now and then—which stimulated us to new 
exertions. To-night, Joe several times invited me, by the display of his fast- 
diminishing slice, to enter upon our usual friendly competition ; but he found me, 
each time, with my yellow mug of tea on one knee, and my untouched bread-and- 
butter on the other. At last, I desperately considered that the thing I contem- 
plated must be done, and that it had best be done in the least improbable manner 
consistent with the circumstances. I took advantage of a moment when Joe 
had just looked at me, and got my bread-and-butter down my leg. 

“ Joe was evidently made uncomfortable by what he sup to be my loss of 
appetite, and took a thoughtful bite out of his slice, which he didn’t seem to 
enjoy. He turned it about in his mouth much longer than usual, pondering over 
it a good deal, and after all gulped it down like a pill. He was about to take 
another bite, and had just got his head on one side for a good purchase on it, 
when his eye fell on me, and he saw that my bread-and-butter was gone. 

“The wonder and consternation with which Joe stopped on the threshold of 
his bite and stared at me were too evident to escape my sister's observation. 

‘“** What's the matter now?’ said she, smartly, as she put down her cup. ‘I 
say, you know!’ muttered Joe, shaking his head at me in very serious remon- 
strance. ‘Pip,old chap! You'll do yourself a mischief. It’ll stick somewhere. 
You can’t have chawed it, Pip.’ ‘ What's the matter now ?’ repeated my sister, 
more sharply than before. ‘If you can cough any trifle on it up, Pip, I'd re- 
commend you to do it,’ said Joe, all aghast. * Manners is manners, but still your 


| elth’s your elth,’ 


“By this time, my sister was quite desperate, so she pounced on Joe, and, 
taking him by the two whiskers, knocked his head for a little while against the 
wall behind him: while I sat in the corner, looking guiltily on. 

““* Now, perhaps, you'll mention what's the matter,’ said my sister, out of 
breath, ‘ you staring great stuck pig.’ 

“Joe looked at her in a helpless way; then took a helpless bite, and looked at 
me again. 

“*Yon know, Pip,’ said Joe, solemnly, with his last bite in his cheek, and 
speaking in a confidential voice, as if we two were quite alone, ‘ you aud me 1s 
always triends, and I'd be the last to tell upon you, any time. But such a’—he 
moved his chair and looked about the floor between us, and then again at me— 
‘such a most oncommon Bolt as that!’ 

‘* « Been bolting his food, has he ?’ cried my sister. : 

“You know, old chap,’ said Joe, looking at me, and not at Mrs. Joe, with 
his bite still in his cheek, ‘I Bolted, myself, when I was your age—frequent— 
and as a boy I've been among a many Bolters; but I never see your Bolting equal 
yet, Pip, and it’s a mercy you ain’t Bolted dead.’” 

“It was Christmas Eve, and I had to stir the pudding for next day, with a 
copper-stick, from seven to eight by the Dutch clock. I tried it with the load 
upon my leg (and that made me think afresh of the man with the load on Ais 
leg), and found the tendency of exercise to bring the bread-and-butter out at my 
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ankle, quite unmanageable. Happily, I slipped away, and deposited that part of 
my conscience in my garret bed-room. 

This is Mr. Dickens at his best, dressing those broadest aspects of 
yulgar experience with which he is best acquainted, varying them 
with all the power of a singularly vivid fancy so as to present them 
under a dozen different phases of embarrassment, and yet never 
Josing sight for a moment of the real centre of the position. There 
js, too, in spite of the obvious caricature, much that is truly hu- 
morous in the character of Mr. Wemmick, the attorney’s clerk, as 
he is seen in the retirement of Walworth in the society of the parent 
whom he habitually addresses as “Aged P.” This picture is a kind 
of pendant to Dick Swiveller, with a touch of steady quaintness 
substituted for the fast delights proper to that gentleman. But 
excepting the early sketches of village society, which are really per- 
fect of their kind, and the episode of the attorney’s clerk, there is 
yery little in this book which any true admirer of Mr. Dickens would 
wish to preserve from destruction. The “ Miss Havisham and Es- 
tella” element is nearly as shrill as the melodrama in Dombey, and far 
more extravagant. Nor are the lucid intervals in which Joe appears 
or any other character, who is devoted, like Mr. Toots in Dombey, to 
interrupting the currents of unnatural sentimentality, so frequent. 

Mr. Dickens has made another mistake in the attempt which 
he has obviously made to construct a coherent tale, though it 
is obvious that his purpose has often wavered, and that many 
“undeveloped formations” have been finally abandoned before 
its close. His genius is not suited to a unity of plot. He needs 
the freedom to ramble when he will and where he will. The most 
successful of his works have uniformly been the most incoherent 
as tales. The truth is that he gets too much interested in his 
own plot, and forgets the characters in his interest in the story. 
What he does so powerfully cannot be done under the strain of any 
exciting emotion. He is great when he accumulates details to illus- 
trate such homely roundabout miscellaneous types of character as he 
loves most to sketch ; but he is very small when he becomes lyrical, 
and he cannot deal with the destinies of his heroes and heroines 
without becoming lyrical. It is very excruciating to be indulged 
with much of the following kind, and Mr. Dickens is fond of it : 

“* Never, Estella!’ 

“* You will get me out of your thoughts in a week.’ 

“* Out of my thoughts! You are a part of my existence, part of myself. You 
have been in every line I have ever read, since I first came here, the rough com- 
mon boy whose poor heart you wounded even then. You have been in every 
prospect I have ever seen since—on the river, on the sails of the ships, on the 
marshes, in the clouds, in the light, in the darkness, in the wind, in the woods, 
in the sea, in the streets You have been the embodiment of every graceful 
fancy that my mind has ever become acquainted with. The stones of which the 
strongest London buildings are made, are not more real, or more impossible to be 
displaced by your hands, than your — and influence have been to me, there 
Slenapebinn, and will be. Estella, to the last hour of my life, you cannot 
choose but remain part of my character, part of the little good in me, part of the 
evil. But, in this separation I associate you only with the good, and I will 
faithfully hold you to that always, for = must have done me far more good 
than harm, let me feel now what sharp distress I may. O God bless you, God 
forgive you !’” 

If Mr. Dickens could only sce how much he would gain if he 
could take a vow of total abstinence from the “ Estella” element in 
all future tales, and limit himself religiously to vulgar life—we do 
not use the word in the depreciating sense—he might still increase 
the number of his permanent additions to English literature. This, 
Great Expectations certainly has not done. 





LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE.* 
Proressor Miiller has acted wisely in giving to these lectures, 
originally delivered before the Royal Institution, a more complete 
| permanent form. Wholly apart from their scientific merit they 
form a book such as in this age of mere writing it is a luxury to 
read, a book in which there is not a word without a distinct and 
obvious meaning, or a sentence which does not directly tend to further 
the object of its author. It is a specimen of thoroughly masculine 
literature, intended to increase the knowledge of its readers, and not 
merely to show off the mastery of a writer over words. Not that 
the style is objectionable. M. Miiller thinks it necessary to a 
for his “‘ imperfect knowledge” of the language, but many English- 
men would be delighted if they could write it only half as well. The 
professor who in easy English can discuss the right of the verb “to 
shunt” to be considered a word instead of a slang term, has little 
need to make apologies for his vocabulary. If his theories are only 
half as accurate as the words in which they are explained, M. Miiller 
will have added much to the English knowledge of philology. 

In commenting on productions such as these, the true function of 
the reviewer is not, we think, to criticize. Zhat can only be done 
effectually by scholars who bring to the task a learning as minute 
and as varied as that of the professor himself, men whom it would 
not be easy to find in Europe. The ordinary scholar who questions 
whether wo-4i be the true Chinese equivalent for the Latin domi, 
or the English “at home,” or whether the Turkish be really the best 
example of a language “with a transparent structure,” when M. 
Miiller has affirmed those two facts, simply wastes his pains. The 
function of the critic in such cases is to define clearly the precise 
theory the author intends to substitute for older or more accepted 
beliefs, and the degree to which his theory is demonstrated by his 
own illustrations. Thus M. Miiller evidently considers that a belief 
in the growth of language as opposed to the manufacture of language 
lies at the very root of all sound philological science. Language, he 
argues, is a physical, not an historical science. It is a product of 
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* Lectures on the Science of Language. 





nature, and, like any other, admits of no historical change, but only 
of growth and decay. Man can no more, says M. Miiller, add words 
to language at his own pleasure, than he can change the circulation 
of his blood. 

“We know that Protagoras, an ancient Greek philosopher, after laying down 

some laws on gender, actually began to correct the text of Homer, because it did 
not agree with his rules. But here, as in every other instance, the attempt 
proved unavailing. ‘Try to alter the smallest rule of English, and you will find 
that it is physically impossible. There is apparently a very small p+ ante be- 
tween much and very, but you can hardly ever put one in the place of the other. 
You can say, ‘lam very happy,’ but not f am much happy, though you 
may say, ‘1 am most happy.’ On the contrary, you can say ‘I am much 
misunderstood,’ but not ‘I am very misunderstood.’ ” 
The change may be made, but it must be the effect of time and cir- 
cumstance, and is effected probably in spite of grammarians and 
academies. ‘The modes of change may be summed up as in nature, 
in growth and decay, or, to employ the author’s own terminology, 
dialectical regeneration and phonetic decay. 

Dialectical regeneration is the process by which the numerous 
dialects employed by near neighbours grow into a perfect or written 
tongue. Dhalects, it must be observed, according to M. Miiller, are 
by no means always corruptions of the literary tongue, but rather its 
feeders, flowing in parallel streams from the same source as itself, and 
the result not of the degradation of an original tongue, but of the 
variety into which any race without a fixed standard is almost certain 
to fall. 

“Gabriel Sagard, who was sent as a miSsionary to the Hurons in 1626 
and published his‘ Grand Voyage du Pays des Hurons’ at Paris, in 1631, states 
that among these North American tribes hardly one village speaks the same lan- 
guage as another; nay, that two families of the same village an speak exactly 
the same language. And he adds, what is important, that their language is 
changing every day, and is already so much changed that the ancient Huron 
language is almost entirely different from the present. ° ee 

“ Though we cannot fully enter, at present, on the problem of the origin of 
language, yet this we can clearly see, that, whatever the origin of language w: 
its first tendency must have been towards an unbounded variety. To this there 
was, however, a natural check, which prepared from the very beginning the 
growth of national and literary languages. The language of the father became the 
language of a family; the language of a family that of aclan. In one andthe 
same clan different families would preserve among themselves their own familiar 
forms and expressions. They om add new words, some so fanciful and quaint 
as to be hardly intelligible to other members of the same clan, Such expressions 
would naturally be suppressed, as we suppress provincial peculiarities and pet 
words of our own, at large assemblies where all clansmen meet and are expected 
to take part in general discussions. But they would be cherished all the more 
round the fire of each tent, in proportion as the general dialect of the clan as- 
sumed a more formal character. Class dialects, too, would spring up; the dialects 
of servants, grooms, shepherds, and soldiers. Women would have their own house- 
hold werds; and the rising generation would not be long without a more racy 
phraseology of their own. Even we, in this literary age, and at a distance of 
thousands of years from those early fathers of language, do not speak at home as 
we speak in public. The same circumstances which give rise to the formal 
language of a clan, as distinguished from the dialects of families, produce, on a 
larger scale, the languages of a confederation of clans, of nascent colonies, of 
rising nationalities. Before there is a national language, there have always been 
hundreds of dialects in districts, towns, villages, clans, and families; and though 
the progress of civilization and centralization tends to reduce their number and to 
soften their features, it has not as yet annihilated them, even in our own time.” 

The language thus formed is subject, even during its formation, to 
a process of decay. Originally, every word must have been intended 
to express an idea, and when a duplex idea was required, the words 
were simply joined. Thus in Chinese the man oe wants to say 
“twenty,” says eul-shi, that is, two-ten, and though the greater lan- 
guages employ only a single word, it is not an stlieus one, but a 
junction of two words, which has been subjected to a process of pho- 
netic decay. Thus the words for “ twenty” are in Sanscrit vinsaéi, in 
Greek eikati, and in Latin viginti. The Sanscrit is merely dvi (two) 
decayed to vi, joined to dasati (a decade) decayed to sati, while the 
Greek and Latin are corruptions of the Sanserit. “ Twenty,” on the 
other hand, is merely a plural of “ten,” formed, however, ina way the 
professor does not specify. A better illustration is perhaps found in 
the French adverb ; this is formed by the addition of the Tetin word 
mente (with a mind) to the adjective. In process of time the two 
became one word, the final e dropped off, the meaning of the separate 
word was forgotten, and the Frenchman now says “the hammer falls 
lourdement, little suspecting he ascribes to a piece of iron a heavy 
mind.” And an even more perfect instance is given incidentally in a 
later portion of the work. The French future, unlike most tenses of 
the language, differs entirely from the Latin, giving j’aimerai for amabo. 
Whence the termination? Was it invented on purpose? It is in 
fact the junction of the word “have” to the infinitive, and stood origi- 
nally j’atmer-ai, I have to love, or as it was actually written in Pro- 
vencal, aimer vos ai, I have to love you. There is scarcely a limit to 
the change phonetic decay may affect in the surface of a language. 

“Such is the virulence of this phonetic change, that it will sometimes eat 
away the whole body of a word, and leave nothing behind but decayed fragments. 
Thus, sister, which in Sanskrit is svasar, appears in Pehlvi and in Ossetian as cho. 
Daughter, which in Sanskrit is duhitar, has dwindled down in Bohemian to 
dei (pronounced > Who would believe that tear and larme are derived from 
the same source ; that the French méme contains the Latin semetipsissimus ; 
that in awjourd’hui we have the Latin word dies twice? Who would recognize the 
Latin word pater in the Armenian Aayr? Yet we make no difficulty about 
jdentifying pére and pater; and as several initial h’s in Armenian correspond 
to an original p (het=pes, pedis; hing=mévre ; hour=mup), it follows that 
hayr is pater.” 

The immense value of this theory consists, we think, in this: If 
language be absolutely a natural product, subject only to growth and 
decay, its changes must always follow some distinct law, which we 
may by research discover, and in part have discovered, while if it be 
subject, as so many believe, to mere human will or caprice, investi- 
gation becomes useless, for as we ascend we shall come across words 
made of nothing, and with no reason whatever for their existence. [n- 
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deed, the fact that we can trace almost all words back to monosyllabic 
roots is in itself strong evidence that no arbitrary or external inter- 
ference has ever affected the natural development of language. The 
fact, for example, that the English word “ mother” can be traced 
back, as it certainly can, to the very foundation of human society, is 
in itself a proof that no race of all those which intervene between, 
say, the first Aryan emigration and the Londoners of to-day ever in- 
vented a word for “ mother.’ The root decayed, or became modified, 
or received additions, but was never supplanted or rivalled by any 
new and original word. The theory, however, may be too broadly 
stated. Some positively new words may have been added ; as, for 
example, when a race on the march named an animal it had never | 
before seen. It might employ a phrase, compounded of words in| 
existence, or it might introduce a new word altogether which would | 
probably be an imitative sound, like our own word “hissing.” It | 
might be questioned, too, whether a race never has actually made a new 
language, and we should like to see that assertion tested with reference 
to the argot of the criminal classes of France. ‘The test, as applied 
to a tongue absolutely similar in origin, the Oordoo, or camp slang of 
India, resolved its components into well-known words of two or 
three languages, and the negro dialect, in which we have seen a 

rinted Bible, is a perfect example of phonetic corruption; but it 
is not quite certain that many words used in argot, or thieves’ Latin, 
were not deliberately invented for purposes of concealment. It is 
no argument to say this is not a language; it is just as much a 
language as Marhatta, though the thieves are uot at the top yet, and 
so, in spite of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s amiable efforts, cannot stamp 
their dialect into literature. The mass of words, however, must fol- 
low the law, and M. Miiller gives a most humorous, and at the same 
time complete, illustration of the fact in an account of the discoveries 
which would inevitably follow from a scientific analysis of the words 
used by African slaves to address their masters. The extract is 
almost too long, but the illustration is too admirable to be condensed. 
M. Miiller supposes the descendants of slaves enfranchised, and 
settled in Africa, where they still retain their ancient dialect. Among 
the words are “ Yesr” and “ Yesm”’: 

“ Let us consider now what the student of langnage would have to do, if such 
forms as yes'r and yes'm were, for the first time, brought under his notice. 
He would first have to trace them back historically, as far as possible, to their 
more original types, and if he discovered their connexion with yes sir and yes 
ma’m, he would point out how such contractions were most likely to spring up 
in a vulgar dialect. After having traced back the yesr and yesm of the free 

rican negroes to the idiom of their former American masters, the etymo- 
logist would next inquire how such phrases as yes sir and yes madam came to be 
used on the American continent. 

“ Finding nothing analogous in the dialects of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
America, he would be led, by a mere comparison of words, to the languages of 
Europe, and here again first to the language of England. Even if no historical 
documents had been preserved, the documents of language would show that the 
white masters, whose language the ancestors of the free Africans adopted during 
their servitude, came originally from England, and, within certain limits, it would 
even be possible to fix the time when the English language was first transplanted 
to America. That language must must have passed at least the age of Chaucer 
before it migrated to the New World. For Cisaucer has two affirmative particles, 
yea and yes, and he distinguishes between the two. _ He uses yes only in answer 
to negative questions, For instance, in answer to * Does he not go?’ he would 
say, yes. In all other cases Chaucer uses yea. To a question, ‘ Does he go?’ 
he would answer yea. He observes the same distinction between no and nay, the 
former being used after negative, the latter after all other questions. This dis- 
tinction became obsolete soon after Sir Thomas More, and it must have become 
obsolete before phrases such as yes sir and yes madam could have assumed their 
stereotyped character. 

“ But there is still more historical information to be gained from these phrases. 
The word yes is Anglo-Saxon, the same as the German ja, and it therefore reveals 
the fact that the white masters of the American slaves who crossed the Atlantic 
after the time of Chaucer, Jhad crossed the Channel at an earlier period after 
leaving the continental fatherland of the Angles and Saxons. The words sir and 
madam tell us still more. They are Norman words, and they could only have 
been imposed on the Anglo-Saxons of Britain by Norman conquerors. They tell 
us more than this. For these Normans or Northmen spoke originally a Teutonic 
dialect, closely allied to Anglo-Saxon, and in that dialect words such as sir and 
madam could never have sprung up. We may conclude therefore that, previous to 
the Norman conquest, the Teutonic Northmen must have made a sufficiently long 
stay in one of the Roman provinces, to forget their own and adopt the language 
of the Roman provincials.’ 

The law thus established, Professor Miiller proceeds to its applica- 
tion, the first object of which is to ascertain the original roots from 
which all words by the slow process of phonetic decay have been 

ually derived. It is probable that these roots are very few. 
eed, the words persons use are very much fewer than we generally 
imagine. It has been ascertained that some labourers in an English 
parish had only 300 words. A well-informed Englishman seldom 
employs more than 4000, and Shakespeare, with all his copious 
variety of expression, only 15,000; Milton’s works contain 8000; 
and the Old ‘lestament only 5642; while the entire English language 
does not contain more than 50,000. The roots, therefore, may well 
be few, more especially as the highest possible number, arithmetically | 
speaking, of biliteral and triliteral words, is only 14,500. We are 
not surprised, therefore, to find in Hebrew only 500 predicative roots, 
in Chinese 450, and in Sanscrit, even on the bad system of the | 
pundits, who consider many words radical which are not roots at | 
all, only 1706. In addition to these are the demonstrative roots, 
which also are few. So few roots seem scarcely capable of expansion 
into the glorious fulness of tongues like the Greek, German, and 
English, Fut the Chinese have expanded their 450 roots into a 
of 50,000 words, while the existence of synonymes among 














the roots allows of a wide variety of derivations. ‘Ilius one race, who 
derive their language from the Latin, style a brother, /rére, and 
another, hermano, but they are both from the same tongue, the 
Spaniards having adopted hermano (germanus) to express a blood re- 
lation, because the more usual word fray (/rater) liad been adopted 





to express ecclesiastical kinship. The nations who derive direct} 
from the Sanscrit are at this moment changing their ordinary oul 
for brother, bhaie, into sohodora, literally “uterine,” because the 
elder word is employed in so many metaphorical senses as to be 
too indefinite. Then the roots may be simply joined, as in the 
Chinese or monosyllabic languages, or joined while one member loses 
its independence, or joined so that both disappear as in the Euro. 
pean tongues. ‘The third form admits of what seems to the unre. 
flecting observer radical change : 

“The French age, for instance, has lost its whole material body, and is nothing 

but termination, Age in old French was eage and edage. Edage is a corruption of 
the Latin etaticum ; ataticum is a derivative of etas; e@tas an abbreviation of 
evilas ; cvitas is derived from @vum, and in evsm, @ only is the radical or pre- 
dicative element, the Sanskrit dy in dy-us, life, which contains the germ from 
which these various words derive their life and meaning. From evum the Ro 
mans derived eviternus, contracted into @ternus, so that age and eternity flow 
from the same source. What trace of @ or @vum, or even a@vitas and etas, re. 
mains in dge.” 
Thus the root ar, which signifies to plough, is the root of the Latin 
ar-are, the Greek aroun, the Lithuanian ar-ti, the Russian ora-ti, the 
Anglo-Saxon er-zam, and the Shakspearean English to ear. Thence 
come all the words for plough and ploughing, earth, and a host of 
more remote words. Arbeit, labour, meant once to labour at the 
plough, and all the words beginning with arf refer to the first of all 
arts, agriculture, and its first operation, ploughing. Then, as rowing, 
by a natural simile, was called ploughing the water, as it still is in 
poetry, ar is the root of the Sanserit aritra (rudder), eperns, a 
rower, tpt-np-ns, atrireme, and the English “oar.” So, too, the 
names of many races, markedly of the great Aryan race, are derived 
from this same biliferal. Take another example, the root spas, to 
look. This root is the foundation of specere, to see, and its deriva- 
tives, such as “speculum,” a thing to look in, a looking-glass, and 
“speculative ;” while with the preposition re, it creates the whole 
family of words so invaluable in England, of which “respectable” is 
the head ; it is also the foundation, through the Greek, of “ sceptic” 
and its derivatives, “episcopate,” and many more. With de as a 
preposition, it expresses “to look down on” in fifty forms, and so 
with every other preposition ; the same root covering, in fact, mean- 
ings which extend from the bishop who “ oversees ” to the spy who 
simply “ looks.” 

The mass of human languages being thus traced back to a few 
roots, it remains to ascertain how these roots arose, and thus arrive 
at the origin of human speech. ‘The Professor, after discussing the 
theories that the first roots were imitative sounds, which he contemptu- 
ously calls the bow-wow theory, and its rival, that they were interjec- 
tions, which he denominates the pooh-pooh theory, both of which are 
admirably answered, states his own. It is briefly this: The dis- 
tinction between a man and a monkey is this: man’s intellect can 
generalize, and a monkey’s cannot. ‘The first roots therefore were 
the words by which man expressed his general ideas. He employed 
a word as a phonetic type, thus naming himself “man,” 7. e. he who 
thinks, homo, which comes from a root meaning dust, or marta, he 
who dies. 

“ Analyze any word you like, and you will find that it expresses a general 
idea peculiar to the individual to which the name belongs. What is the meaning 
of moon?—the measurer. What is the meaning of sun?—the begetter. 
What is the meaning of earth?—the ploughed. The old name given to 
animals, such as cows and sheep, was pdsu, the Latin pecus, which means feeders, 
Animal itself is a later name, and derived from anima, soul. This anima again 
meant originally blowing or breathing, like spirit from spirare, and was derived 
from a root, an, to blow, which gives us ani/a, wind, in Sanskrit, and anemos, 
wind, in Greek. Ghost, the German geist, is based on the same conception. It 
is connected with gust, w'th yeast, and even with the hissing and boiling geysers 
of Iceland. Soul is the Gothic saivala, and this is we - related to another 
Gothic word, saivs, which means the sea. The sea was called saivs from a root sé 
or siv, the Greek seid, to shake; it meant the tossed-about water, in contradistinc- 
tion to stagnant or running water. The soul being called saivala, we see that it 
was originally conceived by the Teutonic nations as a sea within, heaving up and 
a every breath, and reflecting heaven and earth on the mirror of the 

eep. 

The theory we have thus imperfectly rendered, may be upset or 
rendered useless by new facts, but meanwhile it explains most of the 
known phenomena, and supplies therefore a most important addition 
to our machinery for investigating the truth. 





THE “GENTLE PUI OF LONDON,’* 


Tue suspicion attaching to “ foreigners,” and the popular prejudice 
against such a strange and intrusive element, are matters of old 
date which are not yet altogether out of date, From the days of the 
visit of Joseph’s brethren to the land of Egypt, a foreigner has been 
too often regarded in the light of an enemy, availing himself of a 
flag of truce to spy out “ the fatness of the land.” ‘The benefits 
indisputably accruing from his visit have scarcely availed to mitigate 
the sense of discredit, not to say peril, inseparable from such doubt- 
ful traffie. Against this popular prejudice the spirit of commerce has 
waged a prolonged but often unsuccessful war, and all her appeals to 
both the higher and lower motives of human action—to common 
sense and the love of gain—have not unfrequently fallen on deaf 
or unheeding ears. ‘The “Japanese” policy, indeed, has not been 
carried out in its full integrity among European nations—thanks, 
perhaps, to the force of circumstances more than that of reason— 
but for a long time a policy was adopted towards foreigners which 
was probably regarded as a sort of compromise between God and 
Mammon. They were not excluded from the country, but their re- 

* Munimenta Gildhalle Londoniensis. Vol. IL, Parts I. and II. Liber Custumaram. 
Edited by Henry Thomas Riley, M.A., Clare Hall, Cambridge, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. (Published under the direction of the Master cf the Rolls.) 
Longman and Co. 
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di 
sidence there was made as unpleasant as possible to them, and its | 
duration restricted within the shortest limits compatible with the in- 
terests of the inhabitants of the country themselves. The foreign | 
merchant was made to feel, from the moment of his landing to that of | 
his departure, the inferiority, not to say ignominy, of his = and | 
the precarious character of the grace extended to him. He in general 
found the badge of the alien affixed to him at every stage of his com- | 
mercial enterprise. He was mulcted at every turn for the benefit of | 
the natives, and as soon as his allotted time had expired, he was not | 
even allowed to carry away with him any of his wares which hap- 

to be unsold. 
Such, at least, was the treatment which foreign merchants in 
eral experienced at the hands of the citizens of London in the 

i of the Plantagenets, as any reader may at once see for himself 
by turning to the Guildhall Records, recently published under the 
authority of the Master of the Rolls. But the foreign merchants 
continued to come to England in the face of all these disabilities. 
Some managed to extort for their own state or city peculiar privileges 
and exemption from the general helotry of their class; and they all, 
whether privileged or not, kept up a merry heart under all their 
grievances, and drew only the more closely the bonds of fellowship 
among themselves. Fortunately for their reputation as Christians 
and “ good fellows,” the festive code by which they regulated their 
“Club” or “ Lodge” as we should now call it, still remains among | 
the Guildhall Records, and we purpose to give some account of its 
contents to the honourable memory of these bold and cheerful pur- | 
suers of commerce under difficulties. 

In Auvergne is situated the city of Le Puy en Velay, from | 
which were derived the “ Societies of the Pui,” which once flourished | 
extensively in Normandy and Picardy, and of which the regulations of 
the “ gentle Pui of London” (to use its own nomenclature) present us | 
with the most complete and earliest model. The celebrated statue of | 
the Virgin Mary in the cathedral of this cityof Le Puy was long an | 
object of devotion and pilgrimage during the middle ages, and under | 
the auspices of Notre Dame du Puy were instituted these brother- | 
hoods of merchants. We do not know the time of the introduction 
of the Society into England, nor that of its disappearance, but it 
appears to belong more particularly to the days of our three first | 

Fdwards, to have not existed, perhaps, much earlier than the reign 
of the first of these monarchs, and probably not to have survived the | 
French wars of the third Edward. Some few Englishmen were | 
enrolled among its members, and its rules and observances in some | 
points resemble those of our old London companies; but the Society | 
was essentially foreign in its character, and the “gentle Pui of Lon- | 
don” cannot be taken as an illustration of the habits of any but the | 
foreigners resident or sojourning in this country. 

“In honour of God,”’ commences this document (in quoting from | 
which we make use of Mr. Riley’s translation), “Our Lady Saint | 

Mary, and all saints, both male and female; and in honour of our | 
Lord the King, and all the barons of the country; and for the in- 

creasing of loyal love ; and to the end that the city of London may | 


a “clerk-priest,’’ on notice from him to that effect, the Companions 
are bound to attend, and he to present them with chaplets “ all of 
one kind.” ‘They accompany the bridegroom to church, and make 
offering, and attend him back to his house. So also in case of the 
death of a Companion, the Companions of the Pui attend and carry 
his corpse to the church, and make offering. They do not want 
ill-doers “or their fees,” and if any Companions are “ evilly-dis- 
posed,” the Prince and his twelve Companions are to endeavour 
“to make peace,” “ saving the rights of the king and of the city of 
London.” Companions ought to leave by their wills unto the bro- 
therhood of the Pui, according to their means, “for*God and for 
alms,” and for masses for the dead, “that God may assoil them,” and 
for the living, “that God may maintain them in prosperity and in 
good estate.” And theywould be doing a good work if they also “gave 
of their own to advance the brotherhood, to endow a chaplain to 
sing for the brethren, and to do other benefits, if need be, according 
as the proved men of the brotherhood should award.” There ought 
to be borne one candle of fifty pounds of wax each year when prayers 
are offered to our Lady for the brotherhood in the church of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. “ And be it known unto all that John de Chest- 
hounte [Cheshunt] the third Prince, gave the first candle.” 

Each Companion ought to maintain the ordinances “ to the utmost 
of his power upon his afliance, without guile, without deceit, and with- 
out treachery. And all the brethren ought to aid, comfort, and 
counsel one another in faith, and in loyalty, peace, love, and concord, 
as brethren in God and in good love.” 

Such are the earliest statutes-of the Society, but in the course 
of time “ the gentle Companions of the Pui of London” seem to have 
found it necessary to add some additional articles, more stringent 
and more precise. By these it is provided that there shall be “a 
common hutch” in which to keep their remembrances and ordinances 
—the new Prince to have one key, and two Companions (chosen 
by common assent) each one key, the old Prince giving up his key 
each year to his successor. We have now a more precise ordinanee 
as to the twelve assessors of the Prince, who are to be chosen 
“upon the day of the great sitting of the Pui,” and he is to do nothing 
without the presence of two or three of these twelve. The twelve 
are now to continue permanently in office, if they choose ; if any 
die, or be forsworn by the Company and expelled, another is to 
be elected by common assent. There is to be also chosen “a 
clerk, intelligent, and residing in London,” to serve the Com- 
pany, in attendance on the Prince and twelve assessors. His re- 
sidenee is to be known to all Companions, and he is to know 
where every Companion resides. He is to summon them to any 
meeting “for the welfare of the Company” which the Prince 
and assessors may think fit to call. He is to keep a list of de- 
faulters at the meetings, and enrol the date and cause of the meet- 
ings. Complaint is made that the clerk’s summonses have not been 
obeyed, nor yet the ordinances of the Company, so that even in these 
statutes themselves we find evidence of seeds of decay, if not of 
proximate dissolution. it is now provided that at the grand feast, 


be renowned for all good things in all places; and to the end that | while the “ royal songs” are being sung, six of the twelve assessors. 
nmirthfulness, peace, honesty, joyousness, gaicty, and good love with- | shall withdraw, and make an estimate of the expense of the feast, 
out end may be maintained; and that all blessings may be set before | and then make known to each Companion what he is bound to pay 
us, and all evils behind” (a declaration full of meaning, as we | to make up the amount beyond the stipulated twelvepence on the day 


have seen),—“ the loving Companions who are dwelling in and repair- | 
ing to the good city of London have ordained, confirmed, and esta- | 
blished a festival, that is called the Pui.” Every member is bound, 
as long as there are five Companions, to be himself the sixth, and to 
conform to all the rules. “Sixpence” is the entrance fee. And after | 
this, “on the day of the great sitting each Companion shall pay twelve- 

nce,” “ but to him who shall have a new song, his song shall acquit | 

im.” Out of the fund thus raised, the “ Prince” is to provide the 
feast, “so fairly as befits the Pui.” If he need assistance he may | 
call in twelve of the most competent Companions, who are then to be 
his assessors for the rest of the year. This, then, was the committee | 
of management—or the board of directors. ‘The Companions, in 
general, are to pay among them any excess in the expenditure of the 
Prince on the feast day, on pain of expulsion. 

It will be seen there was an annual feast at which the old “Prince,” 
as he was called, went out of oflice, and the new one was elected. | 
No one is to be allowed to partake of this feast, or hear the singing, 
wuless he be a member of the Pui. The old Prince names the new 
one and the twelveCompanions; “and the Prince ought to be chosen as 
being good, and loyal, and suflicient, upon the oath of eleven Com- 

anions or of the twelve to their knowledge upon their oath.” The 
rince so selected is not allowed to refuse. The old Prince and his 
twelve Companions then go through the room, from one end to the 
other, singing, the former with the erown of the Pui upon his head, 
and a gilt cup in his hands full of wine. He then presents the cup 
to the new Prince, and crowns him. ‘The old and new Prince, and 
the most competent of the Companions, to the number of fifteen at 
most, are to decide on the songs. They are bound to dectde as to | 
the best song “to the utmost of their knowledge, upon their oath, 
that they will not fail, for love, for hate, for gift, for promise, for 
neighbourhood, for kindred, or for any acquaintanceship, old or new ; 
nor yet for anything that is.’ The author of the best song is 
crowned, and the crown is to belong to him. Absentees on this 
occasion have to pay as if present; but on receiving their twelve- 
pence, if they be in the city, the Prince is bound to send them “ bread, 
wine, and meat. sufficiently.” Absentees not being in the city only pay 
fourpence. If they are beyond seas, or have left the country for | 
, they are acquitted of their oath and of arrears; but on re- 
turning to London they must pay up these arrears before readiis- 
Sion to the Pui. If a Companion is married in the city, or becomes | 


of the feast. He is to pay forthwith, without gainsaying, or the 
next day at the latest. 

On the morning of the morrow of the great feast of the Pui there 
is a meeting of the Companions in the Priory of St. Helen’s, where a 
solemn mass is to be sung for the souls of the dead Companions and of 
all Christian people, and offerings made “as fully as they are bound 
io offer the day of the great feast of the Pui.” Immediately after the 
mass, the accounts of the old Prince for the first year are to be taken 
by the twelve assessors, and accounts squared between them, so that 
the Prince may neither benefit nor lose by his year of office. The 
clerk is then to be paid his annual twenty shillings sterling. The 
names of defaulters to the great feast are then to be entered on a 
new roll; and if any isa defaulter for seven years, he is expelled. It 
is very significant that it is here added: “ And be it known unto all 
that those who behave themselves thus basely falsify their affiance, and 
they must renew their affiance if they re-enter the Society.” All 
promises and gifts of Companions shall be entered in a roll, which is 
to be placed in the hutch, and the obtaining and recording of these is 
to be entrusted to the two warders of the keys of the hutch. The 
clerk of the Company is then to read out the names of defaulters. 
to the meetings of the Company, and if good excuse cannot be ren- 
dered therefor, each defaulter is fined fourpence; and the new 
Prince has full power to enforce such fines. It will be seen that, as 
in most societies, the fines are a prominent part of the regulations. 
Every year the old Prince, when he gives in his account, is to make 
out a new roll of the members—and it is to be deposited in the 
hutch—and at the end of each seven years the culaieal roll is to be 
amended from these, and the defaulters struck off. ‘There is to be a 
chaplain to sing masses for the souls of the said Companions, and also 
a chapel of their own, as soon as their means suffice for these. If any 
well-to-do Companion is pressed by sickness so much as to wish to 
make his will, the Prince and two of the assessors are to visit him 
and exhort him to leave something to the support of this chaplain 
and chapel, and the members generally are authorized to exhort 
one another to alms to the same purpose. Provision is similarly to 
be made for the poor of the Company. 

The ordinances as to the “ songs” are very curious: ‘ And whereas 
the royal feast of the Pui is maintained and established principally 
for crowning a royal song; inasmuch as it is by song that itis 
honoured and enhanced, all the gentle Companions of the Pui, by right 
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Feason, are bound to exalt royal songs to the utmost of their power, 

nd especially the one that is crowned by assent of the Companions 
upon the day of the great feast of the Pui.” Wherefore it is here 
provided, as concerning such songs, that “each new Prince, the da 
that he shall wear the crown, and shall govern the feast of the Pui, 
and so soon as he shall have had the blazon of his arms hung in the 
room where the feast of the Pui shall be held, shall forthwith cause 
to be set up beneath his blazon the song that was crowned on the 
day that he was chosen as the new Prince, plainly and correctly 
written, without default. For no singer, by right, ought to sing any 
royal song, or to proffer the same at the feast of the Pui, until he 
shall have seen the song that was last crowned in the year just past, 
honoured, according to its right, in the manner aforesaid.” For 
deciding on the merits of the songs, two or three Companions are to 
be selected “who understand singing and music, for the purpose of 
trying and examining the notes and the points of the song, as well as 
the nature of the words composed thereto. For,” continues this 
sententious code, “without singing no one ought to call a composi- 
tion of words a song, nor ought any royal song to be crowned with- 
out the sweet sounds of melody and song.” 

All ladies are excluded from being present at this great festival of 
the Pui, and the reason given is a curious one. “ Although the 
becoming pleasaunce of virtuous ladies is a rightful theme and prin- 
cipal occasion for royal singing, and for composing and furnishing 
royal songs,” the Companions of the Pui are “to take example an 
rightful warning, to honour, cherish, and commend all ladies, at all 
times, in all places, as much in theirabsence as in their presence” ! 
There is, surely, a little touch of sarcasm in this. 

If the Prince die during his year of office, the Companions are all 
to be summoned to attend his ened, and while the mass is being 
sung for the repose of his soul, and before his body is interred, his 
successor is to be chosen by those there present. From another pro- 
vision, it appears that each Prince had endeavoured to outdo his pre- 
decessor in the magnificence of the feast, the extraordinary expenses 
of which he defrayed out of his own pocket, and that the fear of 
incurring this increased pecuniary responsibility had had the effect of 
deterring persons from entering the Society. The Companions, there- 
fore, resolved, very wisely, to set limits to the expenditure at the 
feast. This is to fall on all the Companions in common, with the ex- 
ception of the Prince’s costume, which he is to defray himself. He 
is to be costumed “with coat and surcoat, without sleeves, and 
mantle of one suit, with whatever arms he may please”—the mantle 
and crown to go to the new Prince who shall suecced him. After 
the feast there is to be a procession on horseback through the city, 
he who is crowned for his song riding between the old and new 
Prince. All hangings of cloth of gold, or silk and tapestry, are to be 
henceforth prohibited in the banqueting-room ; “save that the seat 
where the singers shall sing the royal songs shall be covered with a 
cloth of gold.’ The room is to be “fairly dressed with leaves, 
strewed with rushes, and dressed out with bankers,” i.e. coverings 
or cushions for the benches, “in such manner as pertains unto 
such a royal feast.” The crown of the Pui is to be found at 
the common cost, at the price of one mark, and not less. All 
the Companions, rich and poor alike, are to be served, first, with 
“ good bread, good ale, and good wine;” then, “with pottage and 
with one course of solid meat ;” and then, “after that, with double 
roast in a dish, and cheese, without more.” After all have eaten, 
neither the old nor new Prince is to give a supper that day, or a din- 
ner the next. As soon as the song is crowned, the procession 
through the city is to take place, and then they are to escort their 
new Prince to his house, “ and there they shall all alight, and shall 
have a dance there by way of hearty good-by ; and they shall take 
one drink and depart, each to his own house, all on. foot.” The 
residue of the feast is to be kept safely till the morrow, and then to 
be distributed among the prisoners at “‘ Newegate, the poor hospitals, 
and to the other needs of the city.” 

To complete the chapel of the Company, “near the Guildhall,” 
a contribution is to be levied on each of the richer members of a 
penny every Saturday, and on the poorer of one halfpenny. ‘The 
clerk and one or two of the assessors are to collect this money and 
enter it in a roll; and those who cannot pay on Saturday are to pay 
some other time. A change is made in the day of the great feast, as 
most of the Companions are “ merchants frequenting fairs,” and as the 
fair of St. Ives and other fairs fall wpon the day formerly appointed. 
It is henceforth to be held on “the Sunday next after the feast of 
the Trinity.” 

“ Without these statutes here written,” concludes this singular 
document, “never will the gentle Pui of London have power to be 
honoured or maintained according to its merits in due manner. And 
if the statutes be not well kept and reasonably holden, all the fra- 
ternity will fall asunder without doubt, in e short time; the which 
may God in his kind mercy forbid. Amen.” 

uch, then, were the rules and observances of the “gentle Pui of 
London,” by which there can be little doubt a spirit of good-fellow- 
ship and inoffensive joviality was kept alive among the foreign mer- 
chants in spite of all the indignities and restrictions which were 
heaped and imposed upon them by the jealous prejudices of our civic 
forefathers. 





PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER.* 


Or all the varied forms of development of which, within the last few 
years, social phenomena have shown themselves to be susceptible, 
there is, perhaps, none which appears to lend itself with greater 





* Paul Foster’s Daughter. By Dutton Cook, Three Volumes, Londen; 
and Blackett. ’ oe 





facility to the purposes of the novelist than that which, to borrow the 
name given to it by its original and most brilliant chronicler, may be 
designated as la rie de Bohéme. The entire absence of conventional 
forms and the frequent and startling vicissitudes of fortune which are 
in a great degree, the special characteristics of this phase of exist. 
ence, render it a peculiarly favourable subject for effective treatment 
alike from a humorous, a pathetic, or a melodramatic point of view. 
Bohemianism is, we need hardly observe, a plant which can only 
flourish in large towns, the less composite atmosphere of the country 
being altogether unsuited to its somewhat peculiar requirements, 
Although it can scarcely be met with in full perfection anywhere but 
in its native soil of Paris, still it thrives very respectably in London: 
and, as might be expected, the brilliant and spirttuels works of the 
late Henri Miirger, its principal historian, have had many counter. 
parts, more or less pl resembling the original, in English fiction, 
It is to this class of men | that the story now before us most properly 
belongs. In making this assertion, however, we do not mean to 
imply that in Mr. Cook’s novel, as is the case with those of M, 
Mirger, the interest eentres exclusively in the Bohemian element; 
but, as most of the characters of the story belong more or less com. 
Eee to that fraternity, it becomes necessary, in following out. their 
1 


istory, to introduce the reader into some, at least, of the arcana of - 


Bohemian life. It is no part of our duty on the present occasion to 
inquire into the origin of Bohemianism, to discuss the necessity of 
its existence, or to endeavour to arrive at an exact appreciation of 
the moral or social status of the members of that esthusheods nor 
are we called upon to enter into the question of how far it may be 
regarded as a fit and proper subjeet for a novel. In connexion with 
this latter point it is sufficient to observe that, if the old saying that 
a good horse is never of a bad colour may be extended to novels and 
their subjects, Paul Foster’s Daughter goes far towards removing any 
objections that may possibly have been entertained against Bohe- 
mianism as a material for fiction. Mr. Cook depicts the various 
phases of Bohemian life with perfect truthfulness, entire freedom 
from exaggeration, and considerable humour ; and, at the same time, 
with a consistent delicacy of touch which can scarcely fail to remove 
the scruples and conciliate the good-will even of the most susceptible 
and conventional reader. 

The three forms of Bohemianism which are most prominently 
brought forward in Paul Foster’s Daughter are the artistic, the 
literary, and the theatrical, with the peculiarities of each of which 
Mr. Cook has evidently a close and intimate acquaintance. A con- 
necting link between them is provided in the person of the hero of 
the story, Edwin Gabriel Erle, who, although the son of a wealthy 
solicitor in Lincoln’s Inn-fields, and destined to follow his father’s 
profession, has an uncontrollable propensity for painting pictures 
and writing verses, and, being of a romantic turn of mind, cherishes 
for a time a sentimental attachment to a popular actress. Mr. Cook 
appears to be thoroughly cognizant, by personal experience, of the 
nature and results of the two first, at least, of these tendencies ; 
while the development of the third affords him an opportunity of 
displaying an intimate familiarity with some of the less generally 
known, but not the least amusing, aspects of theatrical life. But, 
of the three forms of Bohemianism which he undertakes to describe, 
it is in the artistic phase that Mr. Cook is, to our thinking, most 
completely at home. The foremost figure in this department of the 
story is that of Paul Foster himself, a conscientious, if not a distin- 
quiche, professor of the classical and anatomical school of painting, 
who finds, much to his disgust, that works of this class are less 
popular with the picture-buying public than with the adjudicators of 
the Royal Academy medal, and whose worldly circumstances are, in 
consequence, far from being so prosperous as he could wish. There 
is much vigour and no little real humour in Mr. Cook’s delineation 
of this large, loud, tender-hearted painter, whose principal source of 
inspiration was Lempriére’s dictionary, and whose manner of perform- 
ing the commonest operations of life is thus illustrated: “ Paul Foster 
took his tea vigorously, as though he tried to fancy it beer. I think 
he regarded it contemptuously as a meal ;, it was altogether too trivial 
a matter for that historical artist. He looked upon it, probably, as 
genre work, and out of his line very much. But he sought to elevate 
the subject by his mode of treatment. He went into strong attitudes 
over it. He blew upon it noisily; he dashed it into his saucer, and 
swallowed it with gurgling majesty.” At the same time, he “ate 
thin bread and butter in a muscular, gladiatorial sort of way.” 
Doubtless, the reason why Mr. Cook describes artist life so well, and 
with such truth of local colour, is that he has himself the artistic 
faculty very strongly developed. In support of this assertion we 
might cite numerous passages from all parts of his book ; and notably, 
the opening paragraph of the first volume, which is, however, too long 
to quote. The portrait of Aurelia Vane, the leading star of the Theatre 
Royal Nonpareil, and the object of Edwin Erle’s youthful devotion, 
is very well drawn ; and the contrast between the matter-of-fact way 
in which the actress looks at things in general, and the romantic 
aspirations of her sentimental admirer, is strongly brought out. At 
the same time we commend it to the notice of that numerous class 
whom Mr. Cook aptly designates as “the British snob, whose mouth 
it is impossible to close in his dirty tattle about actresses.” Without 
representing Miss Vane as in any way a paragon of virtue, Mr. Cook 
describes her as keenly alive to the fact that the legitimate exercise 
of her profession is her most reliable means of support, and, conse- 
quently, as firmly resolved to do nothing which can in any way injure 
her professional prospects. Our author has evidenily enjoyed pecu- 
liar facilities for becoming acquainted with the manners and customs 
of the theatrical world; and he has made good use of his oppor- 
tunities. His account of Miss Vane’s domestic establishment in 
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Pimlico is particularly aiuwusing; and the scene in which she makes 
unsuccessfully) her final assault upon Edwiu’s heart is one of the 
best and most effective in the book. Of all Mr. Cook’s Bohemian 
rtraits, that of Newton Dax, the representative of the literary sec- 
tion of the fraternity, is, on the whole, the least satisfactory. In 
pronouncing this verdict, we do not mean to imply that the delinea- 
tion to which we allude is either unnatural or in any way exaggerated ; 
but simply that it presents a less universally representative type than 
either of those which Mr. Cook has selected as the respective examples 
of the artistic and the theatrical world. There are, we fancy, many 
more Paul Fosters among painters, and Aurelia Vanes among actresses, 
than Newton Daxes among men of letters. No one knows better 
than Mr. Cook that the peculiar class to which Newton Dax belongs 
constitutes but a small numerical proportion of the literary men of 
the metropolis; but, as all the writers to whom he introduces us are 
fashioned upon essentially the same model, it is just possible that the 
uninitiated reader may, unless warned to the contrary, be led to form 
an erroneous opinion on this point. 

Hitherto we have regarded Mr. Cook’s story simply as a delinea- 
tion of Bohemian life, and have found that, in that capacity, it is 
faithful and true to nature in no common degree. When we look at 
it from a wider point of view, and proceed to examine its general 
merits as a work of fiction, the conclusion at which we arrive is not 
less favourable ; for we find that it is without none of those qualifi- 
cations the combination of which is necessary to constitute a good 
novel. In the first place, the story is very ingeniously constructed, 
and the interest is completely and evenly sustained throughout. This 
desirable consummation is not arrived at, as is too frequently the 
case, by means of any excessive intricacy or complication in the 
plot, which is, on the contrary, remarkably simple, the number of 
characters which may fairly be regarded as essential to the develop- 
ment of the story scarcely exceeding half a dozen. We do not mean 
to say that we were long kept in doubt as to what the dénouement of 
the tale was likely to be; but we freely confess that we were quite 
in the dark as to the precise means by which this dénowement was to 
be brought about, until we arrived at the very page in which the dis- 
closure is finally made. In the second place, all the characters are 
vigorously and consistently drawn, and the part sustained by each 
in the various conversations is natural and appropriate. Lastly—and 
this is by no means the least important point—Mr. Cook has been 
singularly happy in his choice of a heroine. It is long since we have 
met, in a work of fiction, with a more charming creation than Sylvia 
Foster. Mr. Cook’s artistic perception has enabled him to endow 
her with a peculiarly attractive style of beauty; and the artless ten- 
derness of her nature inspires the reader with a positive feeling of 
personal affection. It is, perhaps, very natural that Edwin should 
so long remain insensible to the value of the treasure which is within 
his reach; but his want of perception makes us seriously grudge 
him his final happiness, especially at that charming moment when, 
“clasping both his hands, and with a child-like smile of innocence 
lighting up her face, she said to him, ‘ Tell it me again, Ned! Say 
that you love me again! Tell me so six times !—Not too quick, sir 
—speak more slowly.’” 

Although Mr. Cook is already well known as a frequent and favourite 
contributor to more than one popular periodical, this is, we believe, 
the first time that he has ventured to present himself to the public 
in a more individual and substantial form. We can only say that we 
heartily hope it may not be the last. A little more experience in the 
art of coustructing a long story will enable him for the future to 
avoid the one or two occasional awkwardnesses in the management 
of details which, to the severely critical eye, are perceptible in the 
present work—or, to borrow his own metaphor, “to drive the team 
of his events curricle-fashion,” and to prevent “the nags from 
getting ahead of each other, in a tandem sort of manner.” He has 
ouly to fulfil the promise held out by his first attempt, to be fully 
justified in looking forward to occupying, at no distant date, a place 
in the foremost rank of the novelists of the present day. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Aw excellent number of the Edinburgh Review opens with an’ article 
upon Popular Education, in which the Report lately presented to Par- 
liament. by the Education Commission, Mr. Arnold’s book upon Edu- 





cation in France, and Mr. Nassau Senior’s upon our existing English 
system, are very carefully reviewed. The general result is unfavour- 
able to the Privy Couneil administration, which is alleged to be too 
completely centralized ; and the greater expensiveness of the English 
system, as compared with the French, is due, according to the re- 
viewer, not to the architectural elegance and personal comfort considered | 
essential to English schools, but to the maltiglicetion of offices, which | 
is always characteristic of bureaucracy. The reviewer thinks that far 
too much has been done in the matter of pupil teachers, and that a) 
protected class has thereby been created, with claims upon state sup- 
port, which cannot be discharged without extravagance or repudiated | 
without injustice. The worst of it is, it is continued, that even with | 
all these appliances the work is not well done, the elementary | 
brauches of eine which to seventy-five per cent. of the children 
are all in all, being exactly those which are the worst taught. The | 
reviewer would shorten the number of school hours, and break the mo- | 
notony and irresponsibility of bureaucratic rule by an admixture of 
ocal management. ‘Thus, it will be seen, that he differs very widely 
from Mr. Arnold, and only agrees on one point with Mr. Senior. | 
While of the objections to local management adduced equally by | 


Mr. Senior and by Sir George Cornewall Lewis and Mr. Henley, F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology in the 
im the late} debate in the House of Commons, he does not con-| Cambridge. M } 
Hand over the management of National little book. We only wish that shoemakers could 


escend to take notice. 


you create at once @ sectarian agitation akin to the church rate quar- 
rel. The ultimate end of this would be the establishment of the 
secular system upon the ruins of the denominational, and the conse. 
= drying up of those streams of peat benevolence which the 
enominational system encourages. Whatever the force of this argu- 
ment, it is not to be passed over without a single word. The two 
oiher serious articles of the number are upon Mr. Buckle’s “ History of 
Civilization,” and “Church Reformation in Italy.” The first might 
be expanded with advantage, and in parts, perhaps, is not quite fair to 
Mr. Buckle, as for instance where the reviewer asserts that the differ- 
ence between the intellectual development of Scotland and Spain is 
irreconcilable with Mr. Buckle’s account of the superstition which is 
common to both. But Mr. Buckle, it must be remembered, success- 
fully or not, does undertake to show what it was which prevented su- 
erstition in Scotland from being as mischievous as superstition in 
pain. Scotland was infested by only one of_the to great corrupting 
vices, whereas Spain was the home of both. Various other criticisms 
of him are, however, just and ingenious. The paper on “Church Re- 
formation in Italy,” if we catch the drift of it aright, is intended to 
show that the supposed alienation of the Italian people from the 
Romish Church is not true, that a new class of clerical reformers 
is springing up in Italy, who are likely to strengthen belief 
in all the dogmas of the Romish Church, while ceasing to 
make an essential point of its temporal power. The article. 
towards the end, is transformed into one on Count Cavour, and 
is a brief but well written and cloquent testimony to the merits of 
the statesman, as well as to the demater of the man. Among the 
minor articles, we notice especially “The Novels of Fernan Caballero,” 
a most interesting account of what is said to a new product of 
Spanish literature, in the shape of the regular modern novel. The 
description which the reviewer gives of the authoresses works is so 
clear and copious, that we carry away from a single perusal of it a dis- 
tinct idea of what it is that she has achieved; while in some passages 
of amore general character he expresses himself with a force and 
beauty which will probably attract to this article a great share of 
public attention. The article on Mr. du Chaillu is studiously tempo- 
rate, but contrives to do as much damage to his veracity, in a quiet 
way, as anything that has yet been written of him. 

Three Letters to the Editor of the “ Cornhill Magazine” on Public 
School Education. By Paterfamilias. London: Smith and Elder.— 
All our readers are probably familiar with these trenchant epistles, 
and most of them, we presume, will consider the author to have gone 
away towards proving Nie case. That case is, that parents who send 
their sons to our four or five crack public schools don’t get their 
money’s worth; that Greek and Latin still enjoy undue _pre- 
dominance over studies which are called more useful, such as 
modern languages, modern science, and mathematics; and that 
the staff of masters provided is insufficient to do the work of 
the school properly. _Paterfamilias’s complaints are more espe- 
cially directed against Eton, but they apply im a greater or less 
degree to Winchester, Westminster, and Harrow. None, how- 
ever, has as yet appeared upon the other side strong enough to cope 
with the Cornhill, Neither the article in the Quarterly Review, nor 
the pamphlet written by Mr. Johnson, an Eton master, has materially 
shaken the argument against which they were launched. But it has 
always seemed to us that Paterfamilias and his fraternity are taking 
a great deal of trouble about an evil that must redress itself. The ge- 
neral public have the remedy in their own hands, Eton and Win- 
chester have no monopoly of education. If they Aad, then, indeed, these 
letters would be a public benefit. But as it is, if people don’t like 
the education given at these schools, they needn’t take it. There are 
plenty of others. Paterfamilias himself disposes of the argument 
which is sometimes brought forward, namely, that there are no g 
schools for the middle classes, at page 14 of these letters, where he 
says, “ Middle-class schools are rising around them—in London, in 
Liverpool, at Cheltenham, at Bradley, at Marlborough, at Bradfield 
and elsewhere—which are readily adapting themselves to the altere 
requirements of the age ; and unless Harchester means to be left in the 
lurch, that venerable establishment must conform also.” If a man, 
who wishes his sons to learn one thing, will persist in sending them to 
schools where he knows they will be taught another, he has nobody 
to blame but himself, and if the aristocracy are contented that every 
class in the community should be better educated than itself, they 
have nobody to blame but themselves. Let ¢hem once speak out, and 
Eton will very soon listen. 

Government, Conduct, and Example. Three Lectures addressed to 
Young Men. By William Dawbarn. Hall, Virtue, and Co.—'The 
first of these three lectures is a popular sketch of the rise and pro- 
gress of the English Constitution, and of the working of government 
as it actually exists at the present day. It appears accurate, and we * 
cannot say it is executed in a bad spirit. The second lecture contains 
a good deal of useful practical advice for the class to which it is ad- 
dressed. The formation of habits of personal neatness, economy, and 
good manners, by the young mechanic, will be assisted by consulting 
these chapters; where he will also pick up some very useful hints to 
guide him in the transaction of business, and in the discharge of any 

ublic duties, such as those of juryman or overseer, which may fall to 
his lot. The last lecture is upon “‘ Sydney Smith” and his writings, 
and is very well adapted to bring out those points in his character 
= the working man will do himself the most good by contem- 
lating. 
1 The Leighs ; or, the Discipline of Daily Life. By Miss Palmer. 
With illustrations by Walter RKaywoods. London: Hogg.—This is 
a sound moral story of a land not so common as it was twenty years 
ago. As much may be said of the illustrations. 

From London to Nice. By the Rev. W. B. Dunbar. Edinburgh : 
Edmonstone and Douglas.—This is a fairly written narrative of travel, 
a little deformed, perhaps, by devotional reflections of an over-strained 
character, but otherwise sensible and amusing. 

The Human Foot and Human Hand. By G. M. Humphrey, M.D., 
niversity of 
Macmillan.—This is a very interesting and a very useful 
compelled by law 


schools, say these authorities, to district or parochial ratepayers, and to study its contents, and make our boots and shoes in conformity 
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with its instructions. In default of that, we recommend all our readers 
to purchase it for themselves, and endeavour to insinuate its precepts 
through the tangled mass of prejudice in which the cobbler mind is 
enveloped. : 

Agnes Home. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—A rather graphic, and 
very disagreeable story, resembling Mr. Shirley Brooks’s novels for 
its mixture of realistic description and melodramatic adventure. The 
illustrations are in keeping with the text—Pre-Raphaelite in style, and 
harsh and tasteless in execution. 

The Epistles of St. Paul to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians and 
Colossians, after the authorized version. Newly compared with the 
original Greek, and revised. By Four Clergymen. London: Parker, 
Son, and Bourne.—The four clergymen are Drs. Alford and Moberly, 
and Messrs. Humphrey and Ellicott. For the sake of those among our 
readers who may now hear of the publication for the first time, we may 
say that it consists of new translations from the New Testament, 
printed in parallel columns with the authorized version, and without 
notes. As no exception can be taken to the scholarship of these 

entlemen, and as two out of the four, at all events, are favourably 

nown already for their labours in a like field, we may presume that 
the emendations suggested are good Greek and good divinity too. 
And we furthermore suppose that if any of the proposed alterations 
affected any question of doctrine the writers would have told us so. 

Popular Lectures on “Essays and Reviews,” dclivered in various places, 
and addressed to the common people. By the Rev. John Cumming. 
London: Bentley.—The value of these lectures is almost exactly the 
same as that which we assigned last weck to the “ Anti-Essays and 
Reviews” of Mr. Davis. It will satisfy orthodox persons who have 
not read the essays; and this is probably a much greater result than 
one would at first sightimagine. But what are we to think of a writer 
who can gravely put forward such an argument as the following, even 
to “common people :” “ Mr. Jowett’s idea is, that weare not included in 
Adam’s ruin, because Scripture says, ‘Every soul shall bear its own 
iniquity.’ But we answer at once, it is a matter of fact that we are 
included in Adam’s ruin; it is not a question of philosophical discus- 
sion, but a question of fact. ‘Take that babe, the new-born infant; it 
cries, it is pained, it sorrows, it is sick, it dies. Why? That infant 
never committed a sin, it never spoke an untrue wall it never did an 
unholy act ; why does it weep, and sigh, and groan, and sicken, and 
dic? Because m Adam all die: it is not a question of metaphysics, it 
is a fact.” 

Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. Part XXTX. By the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., &e.—The present number of this serial 
having finished off the tribe of pigeons, proceeds to the order of Gal- 
lines, of which it gives us the turkey, pheasant, peacock, and the wild 
and domesticated “fowl.” ‘The text and the illustrations possess the 
same merit as in all the preceding numbers, which constitute a popu- 
lar and interesting, and we believe fairly accurate, Natural History. 

The English Encyclopedia of Arts and Sciences. Conducted by 
Charles Knight. Bradbury and Evans. Part XXX.—To review an 
Encyclopedia is only less difficult than to write one. We must con- 
tent ourselves, therefore, with saying that all the articles we have looked 
at are executed with care, and that a variety of subjects are introduced 
into it which we should look for vainly in most other works of the 
same kind. The only defect we have observed is one that arises from 
a laudable attempt at condensation, which in some of the papers leaves 
a little too much for the reader’s own knowledge to hone 

Chambers’s Journal, Part XC. June, 1861. London and Edinburgh : 
W. and R.Chambers.—We fail to perceive that Chambers’s Journal 
is in any way inferior to either A// the Year Round or Once a Week, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the tales in the two latter, which are 
written by more able hands. But the miscellaneous articles are writ- 
ten with as much humour and observation, while we have occasional 
papers of more weight and thought than anything in either of the 
other two. 

Once a Week. Part XXIV. June, 1861. London: Bradbury and 

vans.—The only conspicuous novelty in the June number of Once | 
a Weel: is “ Volunteer’s Drill, an Adjutant’s Diary”—a sort of mixture | 
of fact and fiction illustrating the difficulties of working a volunteer 
corps. We observe the usual number of amusing short tales, of which 
the “ Romance of the Cab Rank,” “A Portuguese Tragedy,” and the 
* Revenue Officer’s Story,” are perhaps the best. “ An Experience of 
Jersey Law” is a very spirited and exciting account of an escape from 


a 
above the average, and Mr. Arnold’s translation from “Bion” js yer 
much below it. 

Chambers’s Social Science Traets: Trades’ Unions, Strikes, ang 
Locks Out. (Tract No. 3.) Price 2d.—The pamphlet before ‘Us is 
one of a commendable series of tracts, of which the object is to ep. 
lighten the working classes on subjects connected with their own 
well-being. % The present essay supplies a résumé of the vexed 
question of strikes; laying down a few simple principles of politj. 
cal economy at the beginning, and then proceeding with a history of 
the various strikes which have occurred since the year 1816, when 
the conclusion of peace led to a temporary derangement of the labour 
market, involving not only common strikes but also serious riots 
| From that time to this the power and influence of Trades Unions haye 
gone on_ steadily increasing, though strikes have seldom succeeded 
in attaining the object which they sought. The tract is one-sided, but 
calculated to do much good. 








The Projection and Calculation of the Sphere for Young Sea Oficers: being a Com. 
plete Initiation into Nautical Astronomy. By 5S. M. Saxby, R.N., &. (Long. 
man and Co.) 

Arithmetic for the Use of Schools, Vy Edward Liddell. Second edition. (Long. 
man and Co.) 

Eguptian Seputchres and Syrian Shrines, including some Stay in the Lebanon, at 
Palmyra, and in Western Turkey. By Emily A. Beaufort. With illustrations 
in chromo-lithography, and on wood, from sketches by the Author, and g 
map. In two volumes. (Longman and Co.) 

The Oxonian in Iceland ; or, Notes of Travel in that Island in the Summer gf 
1560, with Glances at Icelandic Folk-lore and Sagas. By the Rey. Frederick 
Metcalfe, M.A., &c. (Longman and Co.) 

The Climate of England, its Meteorological Character Explained, and the Chances 
of Future Years Kevealed: a Solution of the Great Problem which has defied 
the Philosophy of all Ages. Illustrated by a Chart of the Constellations ang 
Solar System. By George Shepherd, C.E. (Longman and Co.) 

A Course of Elementary Reading in Science and Literature, compiled Jrom Popular 
Writers: with an Appendix, comprising a Vocabulary of Scientific Terms, 
and a List of the Pretixes, Affixes, and principal Latin and Greek Roots of 
the English Language. By J. M. M‘Culloch, D.D., &c. With thirty-nine wood. 
er fhirty-ninth edition, recast and enlarged. (Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd.) 

A Naral Biographical Dictionary : comprising the Services of all living Naval 
Officers. By William R. O'Byrne, Esq., F.R.G.S. Vol. 1. (O'Byrne, Brothers) 

Shakespere’s Curse, and other Poems. (Bosworth and Harrison.) 

Description of Bourne’s Steam-Trains for the Navigation of Indian Rivers: with 
an Account of the Performance of the Steam-Train * Jumna,” as publicly 
demonstrated on the River Clyde in 1561. (Edward Stanford.) 

Dryope, and other Poems. By Thomas Ashe, (Bell and Daldy.) 

Awas-I-hind; or, a Voice from the Ganges: being a Solution of the True Source 
of Christianity. By an Indian Officer. (George Manwaring.) 

In the Track of the Garibaldians through italy and Sicily. By Algernon Sidney 
Bicknell. (George Manwaring.) 

Twelve Obscure Texts of Scripture. Ulustrated according to the Spiritual Sense, 
By Mary C. Hume. In two parts. (George Manwaring ) 

The Turkish Bath, with a View to its Introduction into the British Dominions, 
By David Urquhart. (Effingham Wilson.) 

Recent Recollections of the Anglo-American Church in the United States. By an 
English Layman, five years resident in that Republic. In twovols. (Riving- 
tons.) 

Memoirs to Illustrate the History of Mu Time, By ¥. Guizot. Translated by J, 
W. Cole. Vol. 1V. (Richard{bentley.) 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language: 
Selected and arranged with notes. By Francis Turner Palgrave. (Macmillan 
and Co.) 





PAMPHLET. 
Irrigation and Inland Navigation in India, Speech of the Earl of Shaftesbury in 
the House of Lords, Friday, July 5th, 1861. (John Murray.) 





BIRTH, 
On the 16th inst., Lady Somerville, of «a daughter 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 11th inst., at St. George's, Ilanover-square, by the Lord Bishop of London, 
the Rev. John R. Feilden, rector of LBaconsthorpe, Norfolk, and Chaplain to the 
Marquis of Cholmondeley, son of Joseph Feilden, Esq., of Witton-park, Lancashire, 
to the Tlon. Frances Blanche Ann Gough Calthorpe, second daughter of the Right 
Hon. Lord Calthorpe. 

On the 18th inst., at St George’s Hanover-square, by the Rev, Dr. Stevenson, 
Theodore Henry Brinckman, Esq., eldest son of Sir Theodore Brinckman, Bart., of 
St. Leonard's, Windsor, to the Lady Cecilia Augusta, youngest daughter of the Mar- 
quis of Conyngham, 

On the 1sth inst,, at St. Martin’s Church, by the Hon. and Rey. Orlando Forester, 
uncle of the brides, Captain Egerton, of the Coldstream Guards, eldest son of Sir 
Philip-de-Malpas Grey-Egerton, Bart., of Oulton-park, Chester, to the Hon. Henrietta 
Denison, eldest daughter of the late, and sister of the present, Lord Londesbo- 
rough: and, at the same time, the Hon, Arthur Wrottesley, eldest son of Lord 
Wrottesley, to the Hon. Augusta Denison, second daughter of the late, and sister of 
the present, Lord Londesborough. 














DEATHS, 
On the 13th inst., at Whitehall, Essex, after a short illness, Sir Godfrey John 
Thomas, Bart., in his 37th year. 
On the 16th inst., at Broome Betchworth, Surrey, in the 65th year of her age, Anne, 





a debtors’ prison in Jersey. ‘The poetry of the present number is not 


the beloved wife of Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, Bart. 





WILL CLOSE ON THE 27rH rst. HE BEST AND 
OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER} +. 


COLOURS, The FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI ful Te: Re Od, 3 
TION at their Gallery, 5, Pall-Mall East (Close to the National Be Magee Ty pete Shag 
Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. Admittance, Is. Catalogue, 6d. and Is, 8d. Tea and Coffee to th 

JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Scoretary. to any railway station or mar 
free. Sugars at market prices. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—GareatFountauys, | “St miss of the City. 


—The Firru DispLay this Season of the GREAT FOUNTAINS 
and entire Series of Waterworks, will take place on Monday, July A MC 
22. at Half-past Four o'clock.—This Display will include the Nine 
Basins of the Upper Series, the Water Temples, the Cascades and 
rand Waterfalls, the Dancing Fountains, and the numerous other 











4 


ts and discharging 120,000 gallons of water per minute, the centre 
4 (commonly called Epps's 


$ attaining the altitude of 234 feet. at Nine.— Admission, 
One Shilling; Children under Twelve, Sixpence; or by Season 


roups of the Great Lower Basins, comprising many thousands of E P P Ss ’ s 


‘ickets. The Delicious Aroma, 
Grateful Smoothness, and Invigorating Power of this 





epara 


and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIVS 
Tea Merchants, 8, King William-sgreet, City, Good strong | keeps the Perfume of the fresh blossom in any climate. H. B, can 


st town in England. A price-current | Each Db 


DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, 





CHEAPEST TEAS| &¢ JIOLETS” ALL THE YEAR 


ROUND. BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET 





and 4s.: rich Souchong, 3s, 8d., | with confidence recommend the foliowing as some of the dest 

, 1s, 2d., Is. 3d,, 1s. 4d., 1s. Gd., | scents distilled—viz. Alliance Bouquet, Boudoir, Farewell, Forget- 

value of 40s, sent carriage-free | me-not, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warrior's Bouquets, all at 2s, 6d. 

s » is stamped, H. BREIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 

All goods carriage-free within | Queen, 1578, New Bond-street London, and to be had of all 
Chemists and Perfumers. 















TAT DD . y . ; 

pe NEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphaticall 

sanctioned by the Medical Protession, and universally accept 
by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
t tor delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies and 
bined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrnp, it forms 
vescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
re 1. During hot seasons, and in h climates, 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneticial. Manutactured (with the utmost attention to 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 


IST 








COC OA 


Homeopathic Cocoa). 















tion, 








’ RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT BRASS 


J RAND CONTEST.—THE SECOND NATIONAL BRAss BAND 
ConTeEsT will be held at the Crystal Palace, on Tuesday and 
Thursday next, the 23rd and 26th July. 

Upwards of 100 bands trem all parts of England, are engaged 
to take part in this great musical Contest. The Contest will com- 
mence in the Grounds, each day at Ten o'clock, and at Three 
o'clock precisely, the whole of the Bands will meet on the Great 
Orchestra and perform Handel's Hallelujah Chorus, Mendelssohn's 
Wedding March, the G Coronation March, Rule Britannia, 
and the National Anthem, after w ey will resume the 
Contest in the grounds till dusk. 

Valuable prizes in Money and will be given by the Crystal 
Palace Company, and in addition, some of the principal musical 
instrument makers of have p 1 several first-cl 
instruments aud musical works as special prizes. 

Special trains at low fares are arranged to run from all parts of 

nd trains will leave V , and inter- 





England, « 
sai stations for the Palace, as often as required. Doors open 
at Nine, Admission, One Shilling; Children r 


under Twelve, Six- 


Mave procured its general adoption 
as 


Desirable I st B 





rerage. 
tach packet is labelled 
JAMES Errs, Homeopathic Chemist, London. 





Sold in }ib., b., and Ib. packets, at Is. 6d. per Ib. 
y Grocers, everywhere. 


7 _ . ™ . TS 
AUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 

their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 





cester, Messrs. CkhoOsse and BLACKWELL, Loudon, &c. &c., and by 
eud Vilmen universally. 


Street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the Empir 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
| Used in the Royal Laundry. 
[He LADIES are respectfully informed 
} that this Starch is 
| Exclusively Used in the Royal Laundry, 
} and Her Majesty's Laundress says, that although she has tried 
} yheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, 
she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is 
the Finest Starch she ever used. 
When you ask for 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPUON and Co., Glasgow and London. 








Seevecoyves._ | 
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NITED KINGDOM LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
aes ey DIRECTORS: 


GtAINED GLASS AN D WALL The Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, Chairman. 


pee HALL.—For Satz, Thirty 
res in this Company.— Apply to EYkYs Buos., 22, 
Change-alley, Cornhill, EC. 


sail CAIETEES. * CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. E. L. Boyd, E Resident cdoug: 
Messrs. CLAYTON ANp BELL, William Fa Bsa — cunt 
(Late of 244, Cardington-street, Euston-square), D. Q. Henri am Railton. | a 
lave removed to J. G. He “ “4 : "eo 
311, REGENT-STREET, W. Senses Menxy Jebuees ww weeoe 
Adjoining the Polytechnic nstitation, : r < 
s affording them accomodation and facilities more com- Fourth Division of Pr . 
pletely suited to the necessities of their work than were attainable SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating In the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on policies effected prior to 


_at their old establishine nt 

the 3lst of December, 1861, should make immediate application. | 
There have already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses 
divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums 
assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without 
isk of co-partnership. 
show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three 
following cases a iven as examples 




























SLER’S 


Wall Lights and Mantel - 
Dinner Services for twelve persons, from 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for twelve persons, from 
All articles marked in 2 figures 


















Amount payable 
1s 








Omamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Sum Insured, Bonuses added. up to D 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders proiptly executed. £5000 £1987 10 £6957 10 
LONDON—Snow Rooms, 45, OxrorD Street, W. Laue 397 lo 1397 10 } 
BIRMINGHAM — MANUFACTORY and Sitow Koos, BRoaD oo 39 15 139 15 | 


ef erp ling these large additi 
= the 


ms, the premiums are on 
; in addition to which 
if desired, for the term 
id at 5 per cent interest, without securi 


ablished 1507. 





STREET. 
——— . 
LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIPF. 


EAL AND SON have patented a 





owest scale commpatitte with » 
advantages. half o 
of five years tin w 
or deposit of the policy 















method of making a Spring Mattress portable. The great The assets of the Company at the 31st December, 1860, amounted 

@jection to the usual Spring Mattress is its being so heavy and | to 730, 66, 7s, 10d,, all of which has been invested in Government 
qambersome. 7 hime m and other approved se s. 

The “SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF” is made in three sepa- No charge for Volunteer Military Corps @ serving ia the 









ty of the | United Kingdom. 
aT horsehair, Policy stamps paid by the office. 
Mattress is For tuse ¢ 

Waterloo place, I’ all- mall, 


gate parts, and when joined together has all the 
eens Mattress, As it has no stuffing of w« 
it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spriv 
the prices, ‘also, are much below those of the best 





apply to the Resident Direct 





or, No. &, 








gery liable ; 

aod 5 ON long £2 50 ” By evder, B. L. BOTD, Resident Director 
— = = ° Established 1837. 
_ << 8 . 33 PRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE | 
5 ft. 6 in. be hat 0 COMPANY (Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 | 


Te “Sommer Exasrique Porratir, theretor Viet. cap. 9), 


advantages of clastisity, durability, cleauliness, portability. 





and 


MUTUAL 


Majesty's 





LIFE 


Royal 


3. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom 3 R I T A N N I A 
Parniture sent free by post on application. i _— CIATION (Empowered by her 
, ond A> atent). 

HEAL AND SON, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. : ee as ee 
PATHS AND TOLLETT E W ARE Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, ¢ hairman. 

4 d 4s 

B WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM 
devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILETTE 
WARE. The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and 
most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices pro- 


Every description of life assurance business transacted with or 
without participation in profits. 


Extracts from Tables 




































jonate —_ those that have tended to make his establishment | ——Th Soman) Mutual) | 
the most di rn Y oh country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; what wma ns ‘ ; | 
Pillar treme g sery, 15s. to 32s.; Spouging, 1 Half Whole saif- | Quare 
32s. ; Hip, 14s. toSls, ea. ‘A large assortment of Gas Fuarn Ace. Prem.) 1 Ae Annual) yearly terly 
and Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. - First 7 - Prem eame en 
Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the set of three. Yeurs. . 
) y r > r . — - --- —j ——__—_—__ — . 
HE BE . SHOW OF IRON BED- fad. £5. af Yrs. | Mus, € sn df aL we 
: » the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S.- so ris 3 Gt 2 Oo jz 732 &€2O0R 3 
He has FUL oy ARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show of Iron #o jlo 2)2 4 3 j3 7 62 4 de 2 4 
and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding so 226456 6 13 ¢ 10 1460 13 
and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads tro Ls.; Patent 6 36 8'613 4 ” 28 2)1 48 0 i2 ¢ 
Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints « at sacking, from , * 
Ms. 6d,, and Cots, fro s. Gd. each ; hanc ental Lron ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 2 . — _ 
ESTABLISHED 1338. | 
ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL Seon TT ARLEED LOR, - 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EN-|} 
I free by post. It cor yO IMustra- | £ DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, | 





his illimited Stock of Sterlix 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gase liers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table | 
Cutlery, Baths, y y, Iron and Brass Bedst 
Bedding, Bedroor &c., with Lists of Prices POSITION, INCOME, 
and Pians of the ' ns, at 39, Oxtord-street, | The a 


Vrincipal Offices —7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, 
L 





Branch Offices—At Calcutta. Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Ho mg | 
Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kined 2. 












AND PROGRESS OF THE COMIANY. 
1 


cumulated assets exc £650,009 









; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; The subscribed capital 7 V0 OOO 
and 1,’ Newman Mews, London. The annual income from tile promlame caceode 250,000 
The m slic y claims and bonuses paic d to claimants a bout . . 1,000,900 
r S rw J T vyX > . | 
W ° SIL V LD R AN D C OMI Al Y, The new business is progressing at the rate of about £50,000 





66 and 67, Cornhill, B.C. 

“rp A, CHINA, AUSTRALIA OUTFITS. The Company tran 

AV. oy AND MILITARY UNIP Life Assurance on Healthy and 

N DRESS OF EVERY DESC . dowments of all kinds, India 1 

ir, BARRACK, AND CABIN FUKNITL business; and confers upon Insurers g¢ 
Embrac ing every variety of Cabinet Work, Cante tages, coupled with pertect security. 

Portmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates, 
Manufactory, Siivertown (op patie 11.M, Dockyards), 


Yoolwich, 5. 
HE * INDISPEN- 


per annum j 
ts the following description of business 
Diseased Lives, nd Ene 
Assurances, and Gnarantee 
at facilities and advan- 















Trunks, 
Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to ren 
der the Company's Policies additionally valaa! : as ities, a 
to offer to the insured means whereby their I’ 
from forfeiture, 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals for Assurances, and every 
information, may be obtained on application to any of the Society's 
Agents; or tot Secretary, at 7, Water plac 
to whom applications for agencies in places uot ett 
sented may be addressed. 


‘Pp ) my 
CELEBRATED 
SABLE SUIT” in an immense variety of patterns and tex- 
tures for Walking, Riding, Travelling, or Business, from 30s. to 
70s. To be obtained only of 
). MOSES AND SON, 
READY-MADE and BESPOKE TAILORS, HATTER 
HOSIERS, DRAPERS, BOUT-MAKERs, AND GENER 
OUTFITTERS, 
London Houses : 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate, 
New Oxford-street, corner of Hart-street. 
Corner of Tottenham-court-road and Euston-road, 
ountry Establishments : 
Sheflield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


A TIRE FOR JUVENLLES. 
i which are the most POPULAR STYLES of 








" 
ently rep 


C, DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


VV ATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 








the advantages of moderate rates. 
The last Bonus was in 1359, the next will be in —= 
Claims within the days of grace paid by this Co any. 
NO EXTRA PREMIU M FOR VOLUNTEERS | 
This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premiam, 









Dress for Juve be obtained in all terials at either of 

the under-mentio establishments of E. MOSES and SON. Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods, 
Knickerbocker Suitfrom 12 4 | Brighton Suit from 18 6) upon terms of Special arrangement. Prospectuses and Forms on 
Zouave ” 1 Kertch 13 0 | application to the HEAD Urrice—365, Strand, Loudon, 

Eton e Rr ° Spanish Dres: 0} 

Byron ped 15 0 Holland and other Blouses i 10 


7 _— —_ ao 
SOUTH USTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issucd upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo Approved drafts nego- 
tiated and sent for 
ness conducted d 
the Comy 
ot, ‘Oh Broad-strect, E.C, 


E. MOSES AND SON, 
Beady-made and Bespoke Tailors, Hatters, Hosiers, Drapers, 
Bootmakers, and General Vutfitters. 
London Houses : 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate, 
New Oxford- street, corner of Hart-street, 
Corner of Tottenham-Court-Road and Euston-road. 

Country Establishments: 

Sheffield and | Bradford, Yorkshire. 


who 
A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet street, | 
agg ed pee eg NEW DESCRIP TION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. They 





at ion. Every description of Banking busi- 
ect wih Victoria and New South Wales through | 











| 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. a 


TOTICE OF DIVIDEND.—B. \NK OF 
1 DEPOSIT (Fstablished A.p. 1844), 3, Pall-Mall East, Lon- 
don, 8.W The WARKANTS torthe MALF-Y EARLY INTEREST, 
a resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished | at the rate of 5 per Cent. per Annum, on Deposit Accounts, to the 
m the originals by the closest observer ; they will never change | 30th June, are READY for delivery, and payable daily between 
colour or decay, and wili be found superior to any teeth before | the hours of 10 and 4. 
used. This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any | PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
—— operation, and will support and pr | Prospectuses and Forms sent tree on application 
tication, —_— = 
Street.— At hom > from 10 t 
Insteuctions for measure- | 


verve teeth that are | 
joose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation anc } _ . 
EK LASTIC STOCKINGS AND KNEE- 
No. 8 8 GRE sv ENOR STRE ET, “4 
























! 
ecayed teeth eee ee and useful in mastication, 52, Flect- a 
, BOND 8STRE ET. CAPS, for Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very superi 


LJ OLLOWAY’S OINTMENTand PILLS 


—DIARRWEA.—CHOLERA.—The victims of these dlecnees s 
are again enumerated in the w y bills of mortality. With the 
hot, damp weather, defective Gubans and impure exhalations, the 
mumber of deaths from these two diseases will steadily increase | 
unless some treatment be found capable of counteracting and over- 
When flatulence pws indigestion first give warning | 
ld be assiduously rubbed over | 


yielding 
eat, and prices on application, aud the article seut by post from 
the Manufacturers. 


an unvarying support 





POPE and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo-piace, Pall-Mall, London, 8. W. 


. oh * THe . 
EALTH AND HAPPINESS FOR 

THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED,—A single copy 
the abdomen while his pills are take internally. These remedies | of a new medical work, written by one of the most eminent medical 
act harmoniously together, and effectually arrest diarrhea or | men of the present day, solely for the guid and benefit of that 
cholera. Under the judicious use of Holloway's preparations the | class of sufferers who desire a speedy and private cure, with illus- 

















tongue becomes less fevered, the failing appetite returns, and vigour | trative cases of parties who have been restored to health by tollow- 
is renewed. The nervous system is invigorated by them and bealth | ing the advice laid down in this work, free on receipt of a staimp,— 
restored. | Address to the Secretary, Lustitute of Anatomy, Birwinghaw. 


| STATES. By an 


} tation of all the 


| important Gree 


|} TESTANT Cll 


This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,000. and | ¢ 


| of THIS DAY, 


TT! E EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 
CCXXXI. Was published on SATURDAY LAST. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Popular Education in England. 

Ii, Literary Remains of Albert Diirer. 

Ill. Carthage. 

IV, Novels of Fernan Caballero. 

V. Watson's Life of Porson. 

VL. The Countess of Albany, 

Alfieri. 

VIL. Buckle on Civilization in Spain and Scotland, 
VIIL Du Chaillu’s Equatorial Adventures. 

IX. Church Reformation in Italy. 


London: Loyemay and Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLAcK- 
ya QUARTERLY REV IEW. No- 
CCNIX.,, is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS: 

I. De Quincey and his Works. 

Il. Montalembert’s Monks of the West. 
IIt. Translators of Virgil. 
IV. Maine on Ancient Law. 

V. Scottish Character. 


the last Stuarts, and 





VI. Russia on the Amoor. 
Vii. Cavour. 
VILL. Democracy on its Trial. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


CHURCH IN AMERICA, 
post 8vo, price 18s., 
YECENT RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
W ANGLO-AMERICAN CHURCH in the UNITED 
ENGLISH LAYMAN, Five Years 
in that Republic. 

Rivixctons, Waterloo-place, London. 





THE EPISCOPAL 
This day, in 2 vols., 


Resident 


18mo, cloth, 4s. 6d,, roan, 5s 


W RIGHT’S (ML) GREEK AND 
ENGLISH LEXICON, on a plan entirely new, 
in Four Parts: Greek-English, Difficult Inflexions, Enug- 
lish-Cireek, and Proper Names, containing the interpre- 
words which occur in Greek Classic 
\uthors, the Septuagint, and New Testament, with an 
introduction, an explanation of the more 
tions. 
Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
¢ meapaide. 


comprising 
lermin 








London: Wit.1aM Ti 


dust published, post Sve, price 5s,, ’ 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
A GN ES HOME. Illustrated by Margsco 
PE 


ARCE. 

No hands which have opened this book will close 
it until the last page has beenread. .... a triumph of 
imagination.” —Aorniag Post, 

IN, MARSHALL, 
liall-court. 


London: Simrx and Co,, Stationers’- 
Just published, post Svo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 
Yk PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS 
PHOUGHT as ILLUSTRATED in the PRO- 
RCH of FRANCE: being ESSAYS and 
K EVIEWS, bearing on the chief Religious Questions of 


the Day. Translated from thi French ; with an Intro- 
ductory Essay on “ The Oxford Essays and Reviews,” 
by the Editor, JOHN R. BEARD, D.D. 





London 
MARSHALL, @ 


Published for the Proprietor by Siwpxiy, 
nd Co., Stationers’-Hall-court. 


Phis day 


OX 


This day is published, in post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
WAS-L-HIND; or, a Voice from the 
Ganges: being a Solution of the rrae Source of 
Christianity. By an INDIAN OFFICE 
8, kK ing William- 


is published, feap. &vo, price 5s. cloth, 
ISCURE TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE 
= LUSTRATED. By MARY C. HUME, 

n: Geonce Manwarrya, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 


MANWARIN 
street, Strand 


Londun: Groret 


te CONSERVATORY IN THE 

HORTICULTURAL GARDENS,—THE BUILDER 
price 4d., stamped, 5d., contains: Fine 
View of the Conservatory, Horticultural Gardens—On 
and Hospitals—Old and New Stained Glass— 





bour Question—Churches—Books for the City— 
Ireland—Chambers and Lodgings—The Poor—Use of 
Colour on Medieval Buildings—London Streetsa—Com- 
pensation Cases — Berlin Stoves—Fire Insurance — 
Suffolk Institute of Archeology—Metropolitan Board 
of Works —Royal Engineer Department—Chureh-build- 
ing News—VProvincial News, &c. &c.—Oflice, 1, York- 


street, Covent-garden; and all Booksellers 


Just published, price ls., New Edition, by post fourteen stamps, 


, ONIPATOD ’ —_ 
TH E SCLENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 
Live, and What to Live For; Explanatory of the Mysteries 
ot Man's Existence, and the various Phenomena of Li With In- 
structions for securing Health and Strength, and Remarks on the 
Treatment of Disorders incidental to Sedentary Life 
By a Physician of Twenty Years’ Practic ©. 
Contents: The 
*rolonging Lite 
Ditticu The Cultivatio 
of the Passions 








Physical Education of Early Life ne Art of 
fhe Theory of Digestion—The Stomach and its 
he Affections, and the Kegulation 
rs, &c, 

MANW, 39, Cornhill; and all Booksellers, 





London : 


DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, GENEKAL DEBILITY, &e 
Just published, price 1s. post free from the Author for 12 stamps, 
pant — , 1 Ton 
MEDICAL ESSAY on the CAUSE 
Ad and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with plain direc- 
tions for perfect restoration to health end vigour, the result of 
twenty-five years’ successful practice in the treatment of those 
peculiar nervous and mental diseases, which tend to embitter and 
shorten lif By Dr. J. L. CURTIS, 4, Albemarie-street, Picca- 
dilly, London. Consultations, 10 cll 3, and 6 to 5, 

Reviews OF THE WORK.—“ There is no member of society by 
whom the book will not be found useful—whether such person 
hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, or clergyman.’ —Sun, 
a paper. 

‘This is a very useful work; it describes the sources of those 
vet... 3 which produce decline in youth, or Tae trequeutly pre= 
mature old age.'—Dady Telegraph, March 27, 135: 
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BRITISH aa aga With 12 
Coloured Plates. 16mo......+- cloth gilt 1s. 8d. 
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Feap. 8vo, cloth bds............... 48. Od. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS, RAMBLES 
—— THE. rok a NATURALIST. Feap. 


CHAPTERS ‘ON COMMON THINGS 
BY Le A SEA SIDE. By ANNE PRATT. 
AT ae . 4s. Od. 

CHEMISTRY OF CREATION. New 
and Revised Edition. Feap. 8vo ........ 5s. Od. 

DEW DROP (THE) AND THE MIST. 
pad te By CHARLES TOMLIN- 

Feap. 8v0..-+.. + 3s, 6d. 
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3s. Od. 


Cards, Printed in Colours .............. Od. 
EVENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE, 
By P. H. GOSSE, F.R.S. Post 8vo........ 8s. 0d. 


FLOWERING PLANTS of GREAT 

BRITAIN. By ANNE PRATT. Vols. L. 

to V., with Coloured Plates. 8vo, gilt, 

COCK Vol. con. sccccccccccccccccctses ove 158, Od. 
FERNS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, By ANNE PRATT. Forming 
Vol. VL, 31 Coloured Plates. S8vo, gilt.... 12s, 0d. 
GRASSES ANDSEDGES, 

BRITISH. By ANNE PRATT. 37 Coloure1 

Plates, containing every British (216) 

Species. Forming Vol, VII. 8vo, gilt.... 10s. 6d. 
FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. By Rev. 

C. A. JOHNS. Feap. 8vo. New Edition... 7s, 0d. 
ers TREES. 2 Vols. v Rev. C. 











A. JOHNS. Feap. 8vo ecoce 78, Cd. 
Se FOR CHILDREN. By 
Rev. C. A. JOHNS. l6mo...........6..45 2s. Od. 


GREEN FIELDS (THE) AND THEIR 
GRASSES. By ANNE PRATT, Feap. 8vo. 1s. 0d. 
LIZARD, A WEEK AT THE. With 
Map. By the Rev. C A. JOHNS. lémo.. 3s, 6d, 
MONTHLY FLOWER GARDEN, THE. 
With Coloured Plates. lémo........ gilt 1s, 8d, 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS FROM THE 
FIELD AND GARDEN. Edited by the 
Rev. C. A, JOHNS. With 24 Coloured 
Plates. Royal lémo..............060+ gilt 3s. 6d. 
MONTHLY WINDOW FLOWERS. 
Edited by the Rev. C. A. — With 12 
Coloured Plates. 16mo, gi - Is. 8d. 
MONTHLY WILD FLOWERS. "Edited 
the Rev. C. A. JOHNS. With 12 Coloured 


zi ates. lémo, gilt ... 1s. 8d. 
OCEAN, THE. By P. i. GOSSE, F. R. s. 

New Edition. Post 8vo 4s. 6d. 
FRERONSNA OF NATURE, “THE, 

Feap. Svo sees 28, Od. 


POISONOUS, ‘NOXIOUS, “AND” SUs- 
PECTED PLANTS OF OUR FIELDS AND 
WOODS. By ANNE PRATT. With 44 
Coloured Plates. Imperial Il6mo........ 6s, 0d. 

RAIN CLOUD, THE. By C. TOM- 


LINSON, Esq. 16m0..........00s0cceeee 2s. 6d. 
RAMBLE IN ne. By the Rev. 
Cc. A. JOHNS. 16m Is, Od. 
RAMBLE IN SUMMER. By ‘the Rev. 
C. A. JOHNS. 16mo.....- Is. 0d. 
—s IN AUTUMN. “By ‘the Rev. 
C. A. JOHNS. lémo..... @ pecccocecccece Is. Od, 
RAMBLE IN WINTER. By the Rev. 


Cc. A. JOHNS. 1é6mo.. ave 2G 
RURAL AFFAIRS, SKE "TCHES. “OF. 

By Mrs. CHARLES TOMLINSON. a 
SEA WEEDS (BRITISH). “W ith ‘BR 

Coloured Plates. 16mo - gilt Is. 8d. 
SONGSTERS, OUR N ATIVE. By 

=— we ArT. be ith 73 Coloured Plates, 
++ 8s. Od, 
TEMPEST. “THE. ‘New. Edition." ‘By 

CHARLES TOMLINSON, Esq, Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
THUNDERSTORM, THE. New Edi- 

_ — CHARLES TOMLINSON, _ 


WANDERINGS THROUGH THEC :ON- 
SERVATORIES AT KBW. Feap. Svo.... 2s. 6d. 
WILD FLOWERS. By ANNE PRATT. 
In 2 vols., with 192 Coloured Plates. lémo. 16s. 0d. 
WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF 
SELEROURNE, Arranged for Young Per- 
sons. A Newand Revised Edition. Post 






3s, 6d. 


BVQ.o000 cccccecs coscccccccccccoocs cocces 668, Od. 
YEAR OF COUNTRY LIFE; or, The 

Chronicles of - borne Sanaa. weap. 

Oe en ee cesses. 28, 6d. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEDGE.— Drrostror1es—London: 77, Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln's Inn-flelds, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, 


TI ONAL REV few.” N XXv NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONS oF 
N* Contexts re DR. M‘CULLOCH’S 


I. Ligut AND SUNLIGHT. 


Furure. 
Ill. Tue Inrertor or Burtisu Nortu AMERICA, 
IV. Lorp Macavutay's History oF ENGLAND. 
V. Porson. 
VI. Martin Cuvuzz_ewir. 
VIL. Tue Civic War in AMERICA, 
VILL. Op Lonvon. 
IX. WiciraM Pirr. 
X. Tue Lare Count Cavour. 
XI. Books or Tue QuarTeR SUITABLE FOR 
READING SOCIETIES. 





MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo, 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW SERIAL. 
This day is published, Part V., price Is., of 


ORLEY FARM: 


A TALE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “* Framley Parsonage,” ‘* Dr. Thorne, 
* Barchester Towers,” &c. 
With Illustrations by Mitvats. 


MR. HARRISON AINSWORTIVS NEW WORK. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo, 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER, | 
N Historica Roma 
By WIL LAM HARRISON MINSWORTIL. 
With Illustrations by GiLeerr. 
“*The Constable of the Tower’ is one of the best of 
our English historical romances,”—London Review. 


Feap. Svo, 3s. 6d., 


TANNHAUSER; 


Or, THE BATTLE OF THE BARDS: 


A Porm. 

By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. 

‘*Tannhiiuser’ is a remarkable, and even in its way 
an original production.”"—Saturday Reriew, 

“Without dwelling on the praise due to a well-con- 
ceived and interesting romance with a fit and happy 
solution in the unexpected miracle with which it ends, 
we turn to the wealth of poetical imagery and to the 
delicacy of poetical feeling with which it has been set 
to music in this little story-book of verse. . . . We 
have not for a long time read anything that has given 
us more genuine pleasure.”—L.caminer, 


Post 8vo, 10s. 6d., with Illustrations, 


A CRUISE IN THE CLAYMORE 
ON THE COAST OF SYRIA DURING THE PRESENT 
TROUBLES. 

By Mrs. HARVEY of Ickwell-Bury. 

“Mrs. Harvey’s narrative of these events, as well as 
her account of the numerous places of note which she 
visited, is straightforward, unaffected, and remarkably 
free from feminine exaggeration; and we have great 
pleasure in heartily recommending her book to all who 
take an interest in the scenes which it describes.”— 
Spectator. 


Post 8vo, price 6s., 

FORAYS AMONG SALMON AND 
DEER. 

By J. CONWAY. 
“He tells his story in a very pleasant and amusing 
manner, and his book cannot fail to be welcome to all 
true lovers of the sport which he describes.” — Spectator. 
Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


FPYEXT-BOOKS on ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By Mr. ROBERT ROSS, Lecturer on History, 
Normal College, Cheltenham. 





1. 
MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY for SENIOR 
CLASSES in SCHOOLS; or, a Second Book for Pupils 
peegering for Pablic Examinations, Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


clo [Just published. 





9 
An ANALYSIS of the STUART PERIOD of ENGLISH 
HISTORY. For the use of Students preparing for Public 
Examinations ; with copious Notes. Feap, 6s. cloth. 
* Carefully and judic: — put together.""—A thenwum. 


OUTLINES of ENGL Isit HISTORY for JUNIOR 
CLASSES in SCHOOLS ; or, a First Book for Pupils 


sormes and enlarged. Feap. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

‘There is life and symmetry here, which is so often 

sacrificed in the process of abbreviation.”—P% ‘apers for 

the Schoolmaster. 

London: Simpkix, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’- 
Hall-court. 





Now ready, a Fourth and Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 6d., 
cloth boards, 


+ ENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH. | 
By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A, 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Now ready, 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, price 21s., 


GONY POINT; or, the Groans of | 
o Gentility. By the Rev. JAMES PYCROPT, B.A., 
Author of “Twenty Years in the Church,” * Elkerton 
Rectory,” “* Ways and Words of Men of Letters,” &c. 





E.C.; and 16, Hanover-street, Hanov er-square, W. 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 


II, Tue Eastern Cuuncu: tts Past AND ITs 


preparing for Public Examinations. Second Edition, 1) 


READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLs, 


FIRST READING-BOOK ..... 14d, 
SECOND READING-BOOK . . .. 3g 
THIRD READING-BOOK. .. . 104, 
FOURTH READING. BOOK and Syxorsts 

or SPELLING . ls. 64, 
SERIES of LESSONS in Prose and Verse Qs, 
COURSE of READING in rae and 

Literature . 

These Books are " intended “tor the use of cheats 
where the general mental culture of the pupil, as wel 
as his proficiency in the art of reading, is studiously 
and systematically aimed at. 

They form, collec tively, a progressional Series, g9 
constructed and graduated as to conduct the pupil, 
regular stages, from the elementary sounds of the lay. 
guage to its highest and most complex forms of speech; 
and each separate Book is also progressively arranged, 
—the lessons which are more easily read and under. 
stood always taking the lead, and preparing the way 
for those of greater difficulty. 

The subject matter of the Books is purposely miscej. 
laneous. Yet it is always of a character to excite the 
interest and enlarge the knowledge of the reader. Ang 
with the design of more effectually promoting his mental 
growth and nurture, the various topics are introduced 
in an order conformable to that in which the chief 
faculties of the juvenile mind are usually developed, 

That the moral feelings of the pupil may not be with. 
out their proper stimulus and nutriment, the lessong 
are pervaded throughout by the religious and Christiag 
element. 





The Publishers confidently invite the attention of Teachers 
| to the New Editions of these works, in the belief that, after 
| the thorough revision to which they have just been subjected 
| by the Author, they will be found to be in all respects adapted 
| to the present advanced state of Education, 


*,* The New Editions may now be had from any 
Bookseller, exceptof the “ First” and “ Second” Books, 
| which will be issued shortly, 

Edinburgh: O.tver and Boyp. 
London: Simpaix, Marsa, and Co. 


| STANFORD'S 
por OF POCKET GUIDE-BOOKS, 


It is the object of the Authors and Publisher to afford 
that amount of information which an intelligent host 
would communicate to his guest, or the visitor be glad 
to acquire and retain, embodied in a book, as a me- 

| morial of the scenes through which he has omer 
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By MACKENZIE E. C. WALCOTT, M.A. 
SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND, ppege Four aye 
KENT (Coast of), with Map ...... +++ 
SUSSEX (Coast of), with Map... oe 
HANTS AND DORSET (Coast of), ‘with Map. eee 
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By the Rev. E. VEN ABLES ES, M.A., of Bonchurch. 
ISLE OF WIGHT, with Map ........... ereccee 76 


By R. DAMON, Weymouth. 
WEYMOUTH AND THE ISLAND OF PORT-) 
LAND (Geology of), with Map and Illustra-> 5 0 
CHOMS  cecccccceccccccercccccecsesseceseces 
Supplement to Ditto, consisting of Ni 
graphic Plates of Fossils ......++..e+seeeeeh 








By W. CATHRALL, Esq., Author of Wanderings in 
North Wales. 
NORTH WALES, with Map..- scccccces Coecercccce 5 0 


By F. F. DALLY, Esq Esq., of Guernsey. 






CHANNEL ISLES, with Map ............+.- — 
Gl Y, with Map ....seeeseee escee 28 8 
JERSEY, with Map...c.cccccccscccccceccessees 2 0 


By the Rev. J. G. CUMMING, M.A.,, F.G.S. 
Formerly Vice-Principal of King William's College, 
Isle of Man. 

ISLE OF MAN, with Map ..cese.sceeeecreceee 4 6 


By MACKENZIE E. C. WALCOTT, M.A. 
LAKES, and North-West Coast of England.) 4» ¢ 

With Map ...cccccccccrccccccccccccccccecs ) 
EAST COAST OF ENGL AND, with Three Maps.. 5 0 
ESSEX, SUFFOLK, AND NORFOLK aete. ys 
I = Map .. ~. 
NCOLN PAND Yor K (Coast of), with Map.. 2 
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of), with Map .«-... . ~ 5 
CATHEDRALS of the U hited Kingdom. - 5 
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Stanford's CataLocve of Guide-Books, Maps, Plans, 

| Dictionaries, Conversation Books, &c., for Tourists and 

Travellers; also, Stanford's Passrort CircuLar, may 
be had on application, or by post for one Stamp. 


| Lenton: Epwarp Srayrorp, 6, Charing-cross, S.W- 


Just ready, 1 vol. 8vo, price 5s., 
Wy hos THEORY OF THE FOREIGN 
EXCHANGES, 
i London: Errincuam WILson, Royal Encheng?. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 


| 6 he LAST TRAVELS OF IDA 

PFEIFFER, inclusive of a Visit to Madagascar. 
| With a Biography of the Authoress, compiled from her 
| own Notes. 


London: RovutLevce, Warne, and Rovutieper. 
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